It is with deep sorrow that we have to 


record the death of His Most Gracious Majesty 


King Edward VII., which took place on Friday, 


6th May iogio. 

His Majesty was Patron of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, first as Prince of 
Wales and then as King, from the year 1866 
until his death, and during his reign he con- 
ferred annually the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of Architecture on the recommen- 
dation of the Institute. 

The Royal Institute mourns not only, in 
common with the Empire, the loss of a great 
Sovereign, but also the loss of a gracious 
Patron both of the Institute and of the art of 


Architecture. 
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THE ART OF THE MONUMENT. 
By EK. A. Rickarps [2] 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 23rd May 1910. 


~Y one doubt in accepting your invitation to prepare a paper on this subjeet was that 
iW I felt sure that you anticipated a retrospect of the many acknowledged masterpieces 
4 ina branch of art which embodies so much of architectural form in combination with 
the more literal presentment of the figure, both conventional and realistic. I feared that ] 
should be expected to prepare some analysis of these various examples and point out what 
| consider the lessons to be derived from them, which might amount to something like rules, for 
euidance in composing modern works of art to serve the same purpose. 

Now, to compile this would bore me extremely, and would weary you more in my present- 
ment of it; I should be covering ground which has been trodden wearisomely level. It often 
scoms to me that everything in this form of art has been so aseribed, tabulated, and even re- 
embodied that in most cases the freshness of appeal has evaporated. It is really only by the 
Imagination exercised in conceiving the new that one can make the full circle and arrive at the 
duc appreciation of the work of the masters of a former age. 

In my title, “ The Art of the Monument,”’ the word ‘* monument” stands for any sort of 
erection of a purely ornamental, commemorative, or even abstract purpose, as distinet from 
that of a utilitarian nature, such as a building, or portion of a building, not in the first place 
necessary to life, manufacture, or convenience of any sort. In short, one is the art of embody- 
ing a definite and material purpose ; the other, that of expressing and imparting an idea. 

In most cases of the latter sort some presentment of the human figure is included, and it is 
the relation which the human element, with its association of a practical and tangible world, bears 
to the abstraet, whether heroic, artistic, philosophic, &e., with which the artist is concerned in 


works of this class. 
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I have explained that I do not intend to trace the evolution of this art, or to catalogue th 
successful examples. I will only say that it is this blend of the living idea with that of th 
serene or spiritual atmosphere which has given them their continued attraction for us, and thi 
quality of minutability pe culiar only to the greatest works of art from the very earliest period 
Watteau and his school had this idea of a half-way world in their poetic fancies, the él 
champetres, with the statuary half hidden in the boskage peeping into the world of fact, wher 
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the ladies and gentlemen of the Court appear quite ready to weleome them, masquerading as 
characters of the Italian Comedy, or in some other disguise of their material selves. 

Even in the real life of to-day this quaint juxtaposition, in spite of the sharper contrast 
between the costume of the living and that of the sculptured figure, or the lack of it in the latter 
case, may produce the most delightful groupings and recall one to this idea. As an instance, 
the beautiful fountain by Donner in Vienna, of which I made a sketch during the Architec- 
tural Congress there {fig. 1], particularly appealed to me in its relation to the modern fashionable 
world of the city. 
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This suggestion of intimacy between the living and the sculptured figure has been most 
lightfully expressed in the work of some modern painters. They above everyone can help us 
to realise the more elastic and playful side to such work, since they delight in the accident of 
ctfeet and are always seeking it. With all the severity of architectoni¢ laws, this will always be 
resent to those who are in wait for it. The French have ever been conscious of this, and their 
painters’ work has kept them continually alive to it from the period of Watteau, to which J have 
alluded, down to the present day ; and amongst the latter-day exponents of this art of make- 














FIG, 2, 


believe, I should like to remind you of the work of Gaston la Touche. In the new Paris Salon of 
this vear he has three large decorations in one of which is shown the painter at his easel in an 
old-world garden, in another a sculptor fashioning a vase and figure in marble in the same 
neighbourhood, and in a third the poet is being ferried over the canal of this pleasure-world ; 
und in each case the artist is accompanied by figures which appear to be the fairy denizens of 
the park and the animated forms of the statuary itself. The workings of his imagination seem 
to have stirred this restful haunt and wakened into life the slumbering fancies which must have 


hoon active in the minds of those who originally created it. [ would also mention the work of an 
Mnglishman who is continually recalling us to this point of view, I believe with infinite suggestion 


to those of us who are interested in securing some element of freedom in the smaller monument. 
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In a brilliant series of fantasies, among the first of which he produced “‘ The Fountain,” which is 
now in the Tate Gallery, Mr. Charle: Sims has played upon this theme. In this picture we see the 
figures decorating a Baroque fountain, through the mystery of the spray, as though imbued with 
life, movement, and colour, and approaching the tangible world, from which they are only separated 
by the process of creation in the mind and hands of the artist of their inception. No better plea 
for the semi-realistie treatment of the smaller subject in the matter of a monument could be 
advanced than this picture and the others of a similar character Mr. Sims has produced ; and | 
for one, since my acquaintance with them, have taken something of a more lenient view with 
regard to realism in sculpture which serves also as a decoration. 

In the small gardens of Paris which occur so frequently in some of the busiest neighbourhoods 
the same note is struck, and, through a slight veil of leafage, the sculpture, scarcely more than 
life-size, produces the effect of a fanciful world sufficiently near the human to be approached 
mentally as easily as, with a slight physical effort, one crosses the street. Again, in the streets of 
modern Vienna, I can remember the almost telepathic appeal of many a delightful creation set 
slightly apart, perhaps in a more formal frame of its own, yet so near to the hum of life as to 
quicken the imagination of those who may be able to spare only a furtive glance in the midst ot 
the hurry of affairs. 

[ have no wish to trespass on the preserves of those who are now so busy with their theories 
of Town Planning, but the point I wish to make about the smaller monument is that its intimate 
nature demands that it should be easy of approach and yet have nothing of the vulgar display ot 
the shop-window. Its subtle appeal should be apprehended above the din of the noisier world ; 
it should speak as one who speaks in a low tone and vet carries to the farthest limits of the 
theatre. This is the theory which should underlie its placing, and when this is disregarded the 
resulting effeet brings about the ridicule which is always bestowed when it is thus invited. The 
very quality of such realism as I have attempted to deseribe, which is so attractive in the smaller 
monuments, necessitates a small oasis in which we can come to terms with it, and, besides, the 
ensemble of any small composition is neither to be observed in the crowd nor appreciated in the 
full glare of the open where it is lost in space. The presentment of a philosopher, for example, 
seated or standing on a lonely base in the centre of a large piazza or open traffie-space is as 
ridiculous as that of a graceful allegory raised slightly above ground-level in the heart of city 
traffic. I am not indulging in any personal arraignment in the course of this paper, as I know 
the artist is so often the victim of those who commission and dictate to him, and has to display 
his work in any way other than he would desire ; but you will allow that there are many instances 
in London, close at hand, to which I could refer. 

[ will here quote Mr. Chas. Wm. Robinson, in his book The Improvement of Towns and 
Cities, where he refers to the failure thus achieved in so many instances of the placing and 
execution of smaller monuments. He says : 

“ The condition suggests, therefore, the one great requisite to render public sculpture an 
aid to municipal art, once its high function be grasped. ‘This is fidelity to a noble standard 
of criticism—not merely the existence of such a standard, but the authority to enforce its 
ruling, to demand that the means be worthy of the end. We have seen that very little public 
sculpture is purely decorative. ‘Art for art’s sake’ is not the motto of those who dress our 
streets with the sculptor’s bronze or stone, and because their attention is so distracted by 
other purposes, educational or commemorative, we have sometimes sad violations of art and 
taste. 

‘As clearly, it will not do to leave the matter to the public. If the attention of sculptors and 
donors be distracted by other considerations than those of art, the people may not be depended 


upon to think with single purpose of beauty. With similarly scattered interest they welcome to 
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their streets a ‘ portrait statuary,’ hesitating at no bodily or tailoring peculiarities and sparing 
no thought for fitness to surroundings, if only a name be thus commemorated, a bit of history 
recorded, or a lesson taught. And yet all this can be done artistically, enhancing the beauty of 
the street. But this public sculpture, because it has an educational function, ought to conform 
with the highest artistic standard of the community, not just with its average. If the people, 
with undivided attention, were true to their own art ideals in the judgment of sculpture, even 
vet the noblest results would not be gained were the matter left to them. And, finally, what 
degree of unity and authority could the popular opinion have ? Granted that in most cities the 
iultiplication of public statues has reached a stage at which wholesome discrimination is neces- 
sury, would the people agree, offer it, and enforce their views ? 

* Let us put ourselves at once above that provincialism, which fancies that because a thing is 
sculpture it is art, and hence worthy of honour ; or that because a thing is a gift it must be accepted. 
Let us picture the beautiful parks and streets which fidelity to preceding steps in town and city 
huilding could have secured for us, and, recognising the high function of public sculpture, see how 
we can turn it to account. How may we make it really decorative, really inspiring ? ”’ 

The obvious answer is that public monuments should be allotted to positions which have 
heen prepared in advance for such adornments: if not to form an integral part of our buildings, 
ut least to be in the shadow of such of those that have that dignity and breadth which might 
enhance the more plastic art of sculpture and, in addition, would suggest material for the archi- 
tectural portions of each monument itself, so that its harmony with immediate surroundings 
would be secured and a resultant scale of detail, perhaps unconsciously but instinctively, adopted 
in all its parts. The time is not so far distant, I hope, when those of us who are fortunate in 
having to carry out work of a large and public character will be allowed some jurisdiction over 
those things which should really be necessary to the general or dominating composition ; but the 
fact remains that once the building line is crossed this is very rarely allowed us. Yet we are more 
and more embodying sculpture in our architecture, often as a literal advertisement of the purpose 
of the building itself, and in some cases the chance of including an almost detached monument 
or a series of monuments does occur. It would be taken advantage of much more frequently 
if we, as architects, had not such a cold and aloof attitude towards the art of sculpture. 
I mean this literally. The great display of this art on so many modern London buildings 
does not always show a real understanding of how to exploit it. Just as in a facade the 
design is seareely or not at all affected if niches remain unadorned, so certain portions and spaces 
might be allowed for future possibilities in the way of accessory monuments or decorative 
features—their intention would be obvious, and if unfulfilled, it would be nothing more serious 
than the effect produced by a partially decorated interior awaiting the further masterpieces 
of successive ages. 

As an example, allow me to show you an illustration of setting a monument within the con- 
taining lines of a building I am concerned with at the present time |fig. 3]. The base to the 
foundation is made of a continuation of the details of the base to the general building, and 
the sculpture takes its place with that on the main facade, and will probably be carried out by 
the same artist. 

When the smaller monument which embodies a single figure is placed in such an atmo- 
sphere as a large park or garden or expanse, multiplication certainly enhances the value of each 
individual design, and I cannot help thinking that some standardisation in the matter of the 
pedestal and accessory foundations (of course, with every variety of detail suitable to each 
separate case) would result in a great development of this art of exploiting and cnhancing the work 
of the seulptor. The sculptor would then have something of a definite scale to which to attune 
his creation and though free within limits, would be led, as were the Greeks, to a consistency of 
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treatment of portrait figures which might lead to great perfection in style, or at least to som: 
parallel methods which might be commonly developed. 

In the case mentioned, I presume the figure would be usually a foot or so over life-size, 
and would be seen in each example from much the same angle and distance. Where it woul 
have a standing pose and would be free to be seen from all sides, a pedestal more or less squar 
in form would naturally sugges 
itself, and the general lines would, | 
think, find the same proportion an 
contrasts in relation to the figure. 

As a practical illustration o| 
this I would remind you of th 
gardens of the Tuileries, where th, 
sculpture is all much of the sani 
scale as Ihave just deseribed and is 
placed on pedestals that vary on) 
slightly in shape. The same thing 
may be noticed in many of the oli 
gardens, and I could give others, 
such as the Schwarzenberg Gardens 
in Vienna, where larger groups of 
two or more figures occur rhythmi- 
cally amongst those with single 
figures, with an added bulk to the 
pedestal, the same detail and cha- 
racter being maintained | fig. 4]. 

When I speak of standardising 





a pedestal, I would admit varieties, 
of course, and variations in each 
type; but I suggest this as against 
the absolute freedom of design so 
generally allowed. There is a scale 
in these things, as in any other form 
of decoration or architecture, and 
the reason we are not always con- 
scious of this is because the right 
pitch is seldom maintained in any 
considerable number of examples in 
any comprehensive scheme. 








[ will now give an example of a 
single figure and pedestal, consisting 
of a portrait figure in a quiet pose, which might be the same scale and bulk as a hundred others 
in a city, or portion of a city, such as a park or symmetrically arranged neighbourhood where 
such adornments might occur |fig. 5]. This shows a pedestal simple in effect which, im the 
nature of scale and detail, might be designed in harmony with the accessories of adjacent build- 
ings. Presuming this to be placed in a position such as I have hinted at in my preceding 
remarks, it would be seen in fairly close proximity and from all sides. This raises a point of 
difficulty with the usual square pedestal: the greater width on the diagonal, which gives tli 
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pedestal quite a different proportion against the same bulk of figure—thus presenting the figure 
in proper proportion with its pedestal from only certain points of view. 

You will see by my next illustration | tig. 6] that this may be overcome without departing 
materially from the general eo eee eae 
square lines of the design. 
In fact, I think it has with 
it certain advantages in 
blending the cylindrical 
form of the single figure 
with the square lines at the 
lowest part of the base. 
The dotted lines show the 
bulk which asquare pedestal 
would entail, of the same 
width which this presents 
from the front view. Yet 
the reduction in the width 





on the diagonal is as much 
us is shown at the point 
marked A. Theresult would 


he a pedestal with all the 





strong vertical lines of a 





square pedestal, and from 
every point of view the bulk 








shows the same proportion 
to the figure above. I have 
not exhibited this idea as 
the last word in design of 
amonument of this type, 
hut simply as an example of 
reasoning out an ensemble. 
It must have occurred to 





many of you how very often 





the silhouette of a monu- 





ment of a single figure is 





unisat isfactory from some 





points of view, and probably 
it was the distortion caused 
by the variation between 





the proportions of the figure 
and the pedestal as seen | 
from different angles. When pei lk 

oheremembers that a figure, 

und especially a figure in costume, is roughly cylindrical in form, it is surprising that circular 
forms have not more often been adopted in the designing of pedestals and this difficulty avoided. 
It must be remembered that a pedestal is there to resolve the freer and vertical lines of the figure 
into the general horizontal plane of the ground and also to bring it into harmony with the lateral 
itmosphere of the adjacent parts of buildings, and some strong cornice-lines are necessary to do 
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this. The bolder these cornices are, the less they ean be broken up; so the plan, in a small monu- 
ment, must be kept extremely simple, and small chamfers and qualifications of the general form 
avoided. ‘This need not prevent the mouldings and surfaces being enriched to any extent as the 
occasion offers ; in fact, many a design would gain in effect and dignity, and even in apparent size, 
if the sculptor’s art were spread over the whole rather than, as in so many cases it is, suspended at 
a certain level. In short, rather than advocate more conventionality of treatment of the figure, 
I would appeal for as much plasticity and variety of detail as possible in the treatment of its 
setting. Perhaps the extreme instance of this is the Perseus of Cellini at Florence, where the 
pedestal is so elaborately con- 





ceived, and the prostrate figure of 
the Medusa is extended over the 
edge so as to obtain a dividing 
mass between the figure and the 
pedestal which a strong cornice- 
line at this height would produce. 
Standing as it does in the arch of 
the Loggia, and contained within 





its frame of exceedingly simple 
architectural form, it is by reason 
of its elaboration beautifully in 
seale with the life of the street, and 
[ can only presume it needs the 
genius of Alfred Gilbert to emulate 
this type of work. Its delicacy and 
exclusive position place it in its 
own atmosphere, and it is inde- 
pendent of surroundings, much as a 
monument of any free design might 
be, placed in the interior of a 
building, if sufficiently delicate and 
artistically wrought. There is no 
doubt that this delightful freedom 
is equally welcome in such a set- 
ting as I can best instance in the 
water garden of the Boboli Gar- 
dens at Florence | fig. 7|. Here the 
statuary is far removed from the 











severe forms and strong horizontal 
lines of the Palace architecture, 
and just as these are reflected in a softened manner by the formal clipped hedges and enclosing 
curved lines of the garden and Lasin, so the monuments themselves are treated in this freer 
manner of substituting entirely plastic forms for their architectural portions. It is comedy, but 
heautifully constructed as any other instance of architectural drama might be. 

I feel I ought not to leave the subject of the smaller monument without some reference to 
those placed in interiors, but time prevents me from going very far into this branch of our subject 
on the present occasion. In so many cases this takes the form of a tomb, and whilst in Florence 
a few days ago I was particularly interested in those executed by Mina da Fiesole, and the very 
horizontal design embodied in nearly each example. The sepulchral monument, as a suggestion 
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of rest and tranquillity, can have no better quality than this lateral feeling. It is as though the 
luman element had at last resolved itself into the earth from which it had sprung and all trace 
of the vertical or active spirit had departed. 

In these beautiful examples at Florence 
the recumbent effigy is reduced to the flat- 
test dimensions. In those cases where the 
body is supported by a pallet bed, this is 
undereut, so that, looking up at an angle, 
one sees still the thin edge as one does in 
the true elevation of the tomb, and this 
quality is preserved through the entire 
monument. 

The gentle art of Mina da Fiesole has 
cone as far as that of more virile artists in 
expressing the repose of the spirit, and the 





sepulchral monument has this mission before 
anvthing. Other monuments are erected BIG 8, 

to the life and work of the individual, but 

this should embody the idea of immutability and rest. My illustration here [fig. 8] is a sugges- 
tion for obtaining a little of the effect aimed at by such artists as Mina, by reducing to some 
extent the strong supporting lines of the tomb and by oy erhanging the body, or support imme- 
diately beneath the body, thus bringing it into harmony with the lower decided horizontal 
lines, Which in their turn resolve the whole composition into the general plane of the ground. 
But with these few notes I will leave the 
subject of the smaller monument intended 
for internal exhibition. 

Let us now pass on to the next scale of 
memorial, which would include an effigy of 
the person commemorated. When the monu- 
ment is of any considerable size and includes 
several figures, symbolical and otherwise, it 
becomes a question whether the portrait 
figure should surmount the whole composi- 
tion. I have suggested that the architec- 
tural details of the containing and supporting 
parts of this should bear some relation to 
the neighbouring architecture which domi- 
nates it ; but this should be, like the seulp- 
ture itself, somewhat more delicate if more 
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free in treatment than that which has to be si 1\ 
a ok nip Rent ae = aA E 
merged into a larger mass of design and =. [ <a 


to be detinitely linked to the continuous 
rhythm of a fagade. This delicacy of treat- 
ment, or rather, the smaller seale of its 
leatires, would allow of far more plasticity —— 
in blending the sculpture with the architec- Ow —————————= Ss? 
tural lines ; and it should be borne in mind 
that it is to be more intimately approached 
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than the decorative features of a building of any size, if the literal message to be conveyed j 
to be apprel nied, 

With all this nearness of approach, the monument has still to be of very small proportions it 
the portrait figure is to be sufficient to dominate the whole structure. Even with any accessori: 
Which it is possible to group with it, it is difticult to compose a mass of adequate weight to di 
this unless the scale is increased to proportions too coarse to be considered. It seems to me that 
more legitimate means might be found to surmount the monument, perhaps by a graceful form o 


] 


some allegory OV pure ly decorative feature, and the portrait figure introduced rather as a salient 


feature, within the range of intimate approach, but not necessarily to be seen and recognised fron 
any distant point of view. Certainly the seulptor’s delicacy of treatment in the case of a present 
ment of a distinct personality would be more appreciated than if silhouetted, as it would be i 


the former ease, sometimes unavoidably against the light, and great opportunity is introduced 
by the more abstract form which might be employed in its place. The difficulty of designing ; 
monument of sufficiently commanding proportions and yet keeping the seulpture within th 
necessary limits of legitimate treatment might thus be solved. 

With regard to monuments ineluding an equestrian figure, the added bulk of the horse and 
licure, of course, dominates more successfully any considerable size in the remainder of the design, 
and a very successful ensembl 
attest. Still, I should like to see an attempt on the lines [have Just suggested for the placing of th: 


is possible by means of these forms, as many beautiful examples 


portrait fioure. \ most original and beautiful composition, I am sure, could be arrived at in 
this way provided that an artist or artists of the right understanding were employed. Indeed, 
I have gone sufficiently far with my subject to prove to myself at least that one example of an 
effort beautifully conceived and carried out is worth all the theory which can be brought to bea 
on it, and the best way of advancing an idea of this sort would be to illustrate it graphically by 
producing a design on the lines of my suggestion ; but 1 am not provided with one this evening. 

Like any other branch of design, it is the experiment which keeps this art of the monument 
alive, and we are far too content (I speak for this country alone) to continue on the lines of 
established precedent, very often without a real understanding of the subtle qualities of the 


examples emulated. ‘Take as an instance the famous Colleoni statue at Venice, which has been 
the type affected by so many modern creations. In the original the horse is placed so that 
it appears to be walking right off the pedestal, and this effect is accentuated by the vers 
strongly emphasised vertical lines formed by the columns and decorations which are worked 
into it. The resulting effect is no loss of balance in the design, but rather that of extreme vitalit) 
and force in the sculpture, especially when it is viewed from the front with the horse coming 
towards the spectator. Yet I have in my mind an example within the reach of us all where this 
effect of vitality is qualitied by the horse being raised on a crude sloping mound of a base, merging 
the whole composition into a pyramidal form which has no relation to the plane of the ground 
in its erudity and lack of any horizontal forms, nor any insistence of a division between the 
conventional support and the sculpture above. Yet this crude ensemble of a monument is 
placed in one of the few formal vistas of our most fashionable town garden. I am not 
suggesting the Colleoni as a precedent in this case. The site itself and the pose and character of 
the sculpture constitute an entirely different case of treatment. But the art of the monument 
has been too little studied, and there seems to be no school of this design or no jurisdiction ove: 
such instances of the placing of works of art outside Paris and Vienna. Architects are intro- 


ducing sculpture into architecture to an extent which bids fair to become vulgar, but in the 
case of the public monument, architecture—by which I mean the principles I am speaking for 
has but a modest record. 

We are always hearing that the sculptor must be educated in the principles of architecture, so 
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that he may be able to introduce this into the works entrusted to him; but I advance most serious! 
that it is far more important that we architects should train ourselves more to the appreciatio 
and therefore the knowledge of how to embody sculpture in our own conceptions ; we shoul 
then be justified in claimin 

; % to be more concerned in t] 
" \ erection and design of suc 
\ \ worksas Iam treating of. | 


\ the case of two elements - 
\ \ distinet in character as archi 
tecture and sculpture bei 
employed in a design, 
sew §$stands to reason that one : 
—sa 4 the other must predominat 
= or no balance of effect is an 
ie how possible. One elemeit 
= - may be as capable of plastic 
_ treatment as the other, ani 
J seach may be qualified and 1- 
' acted upon by its relation to 
| its fellow, but no true mur- 
riage or equilibrium ean result 
unless one be paramount. 
In considering this art of 
the monument, we therefore 
| | arrive at a stage where its size 





and importance necessitate 


| that the one element should 

| take up its due relation with 

regard to the whole composi- 

tion and by its very reserve 

and dignity of appeal reach 

further than in a vulgar at- 

tempt to shout down its 

| fellow. Masculine and femi- 

nine have never approxi- 

| mated with any success. 

bt Many a beautiful conception 

oa has been ruined by the con- 

—= flict of these two forces, and, 

| =‘ toillustrate graphically what 

‘i I mean by this, let me cal! 
a, 


your attention to a very well- 





known example which I am 
afraid has been very little 
studied, but rather taken and accepted as above criticism, when criticism; or, I should perhaps 
say, analysis of its beauties would have taught us how in this case these two elements have been 
at war. 


This illustration [fig. 11] is a sketch not from the finished work (that I will show you pre- 











sently), but from the model origimally made by Stevens for the Wellington Memorial in St. Paul's. 
It is well known to us all in the South Kensington Museum, vet | fear that few of us could tell 
{he main points of difference between the complete work and this very beautifully balanced design. 
(here can be no questioning the fact that in the sketch the sculpture is the dominating factor 


the architecture is reduced to the 
merest support for the display of 
the figures. Its reticence Is re- 
markable: although it is deli- 
cately elaborate and in all har- 
mony with the more plastic forms 
it seems to tie together (witness 
the resolution of the side figures 
into the horizontal lines of the 
cornice to the grouped columns 
around the sarcophagus), there ts 
no architectural form which as- 
serts itself in competition with 
the sculptured portions of the 
monument. It frankly asserts 
its position as furniture of a large 
interior where these forms can be 
employed on an adequate scale, 
wu attempts no display of imita- 
tion beyond the fine, simply 
treated, and more delicate mould- 
ings which are necessary to secure 
the balance of the parts and bring 
the whole design gracefully to the 
horizontal rest at its base. There 
is a resihency and play of design 
which almost amounts to move- 
ment. In a word, there is life in 
the whole structure, from the 
horse and figure at the summit 
to the varying perspective of the 
grouped columns which screen 
the beautiful and free lines of 
the sarcophagus and recumbent 
figure of the duke. Ithink I de- 
scribe it in giving it the quality 
of furniture, and though it is of 
considerable dimensions one must 
remember the size of the interior 
for which it was intended. 


How much of this quality has been lost in execution it is easy to see by comparison | fig. 12]. 
The introduction of the arbitrary forms of the curved pediment to the arch, the little pediments 
under the side figures which destroy the beautiful resolution of the swirl of the sculpture into the 
cornice line beneath, and a general feeling of tightness which is augmented by the harshness of 
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contrast between materials, all go to support my argument that here was a case in which the 
sculpture was the predominating of two elements and the insistence of the architectural forms 
unealled for. lam very elad t | the opportunity of ealling attention to those differences 
hetween a brilliant conception and the comparative t ilure of the executed work, but with all 
respect to the genius or Stevens: dmiration for him 1s not tempered in any Wav by the fact 
that I appreciate his sketch before his finished work. It must he at least as great as those who 
vecept him unreservedly in the completed monument, for [ have been interested enough to make 


the comparison. 
To pass on to a scale of monument in which the sculpture to predominate would pass all 
hounds of due relation to the life and surroundings in the midst of which the memorial might by 


set. The only way, it seems to me, in which it could be conceived satisfactorily would be as a unit 
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of the whole, either as the focal point of interest in a scheme of ai stract or architectural forms 
of design, or repeated as points of emphasis and subordinate to the general composition. I can 
think of no more effective illustration of the former idea than the memorial to the Empress Elisa- 
beth at Vienna which occupies a corner of the Volksgarten adjoinng the Hofburg Theatre [see 
headpiece, p. 559]. This is composed by an enclosure of formal hedge and trellis-work, with occa- 
sional more solid features inset, surrounding a basin and fountains of square form the design 
of which enhances the general placidity and restfulness so appropriate to the scene. At the 
end of this retreat, on a slight eminence, as though it were a shrine, is placed the portrait statue, 
and this figure, though only a little above life-size, is the culminating interest of the memorial, 
which is so arranged as to lead one gradually to the intimacy of a close inspection of the features 
of the Empress. 

The details of this work are very modein and original, but, however one may be prejudiced 


in this respect, there can be no questioning the general principles of the design of the memorial as 
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a whole, and the retlection of a gentle and feminine spirit is the Mmpression most successfully 
conveyed. The enclosing hedge, of course, makes the memorial independent of the seale and 
character of an\ surroundings ; but in the case of one placed in an open square under the shadow 
of buildings of a certain seale and in close relation to the life and human interest of a city ul 
repetition of interest spread over the whole monument, or rather, what I might call a composit: 
design, might solve the question of scale and relation to the neighbourhood of its setting. In 
this illustration [fig. 13], which is quite imaginary, I have shown an equestrian figure of littl 
more than the scale which would be fitting if this constituted the whole memorial, but, in com 
bination with the accessory figures at its base and the fountains and other details which complet 


the group, the whole monument would amount to a general mass of sufficient proportions. Th 


units of this composition are all within the range of close inspection which their scale necessi 
tates. and the digit and seale of the surrounding architecture is left undisturbed by any undu 
competition with their salient and decorative features. 

In compositions of any greater proportion than this last example, sculpture, figurative! 
speaking, should be at the feet of a master element as its limits of possible scale and treatment ai 
detined, but also | believe that any purely decorative composition, such as we have so far di 
cussed, cannot very greatly exceed in size the dimensions suggested in my illustration, unless 


senu-utilitarlan purpose, such as a triumphal arch, gateway, or Water approach On 


it serve some 

similar architectural composition. | have endeavoured to show the reasons which detine th 
limits of proportion in sculpture, such as its relation to life and the accessories of buildings 
within its range, and | think that the same rules might apply to the architectural or abstract forms 


] 


which in their turn have their vassalage to perform. 
[t follows therefore that any isolated structure of this nature, however beautifully carried 


t 
{ 


out and composed in itself, is doomed to failure, and even to an appearance of the ridiculous, if 
be on a seale to compete with the sovereign element of architecture itself ; for it is understood 
that the etfect of our buildings is not due to mere vulgar bulk of masonry, but rather to their othe: 
qualities ot proportion and titness of material and design. These are not to be threatened if the 
general friendly relations are to be maintained. The small state is to be repressed unless the 
suzerainty be augmented in pow 

| have one more sketeh | tig. 14| in illustration of the theory of complete subordination of a 
monument to an architectural mass. It will be seen that this constitutes almost a return to the 
monument of a smaller scale than that which is of the largest possible size to stand alone with 
dignity, and is, as it were, sheltered by the containing lines of the gateway behind, the whole 
forming a monument which we will suppose takes its place in a general decorative and utilitarian 
scheme in the combination of pal k and city. Thus we pass on to the greatest of all monuments it 
is possible to conceive inany concrete form that of the civic building itself, with its possibilities fo 
embodying the work of the artist in every medium ; consecrated to the life and interest of thi 
community, and expressing by their assistance the poetry and ideals which should animate and 


justify its existence. In this house of many mansions room and opportunity for all the difierent 
phases of the art of the monument might be found, and under the controlling, or I would say 
rather the inspiring influence of the original motive, each etiort would retlect the spirit and enhance 
the beauty of this palace of art, and yet be individual—just as each member of the community 
would depend upon his fellow-workers for his existence, and yet distinction would be within his 
horizon. 

In conclusion, I feel that practically all [ have tried to prove in this short paper is that the art 
of the monument consists chietly of understanding and expressing its relation to our life in the 
widest sense as embodied in ideals, purposes, and material effects, and if our future attempts in 
this art are to have any success when prompted by these considerations, others here may assist 


in suggesting how this may be best achieved. 
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RICKARDS’ PAPER. 


Mr. Ernest Georae, A.R.A., President, in the Chair. 


Mr. HOWARD INCE, who rose at the invita- 
tion of the President, said he had listened with the 
ereatest interest to Mr. Rickards’ Paper. The 
author had succeeded in expressing in a very sug- 
gestive way the ideas he advocated with regard to 
the Art of the Monument. He had addressed 
them, as they saw from the charming sketches 
shown, several of which were his own compositions, 
not as a mere theorist, but as one who had given 
particular attention to the subject. The views ex- 
pressed and the sympathetic reception accorded to 
them by the meeting should go far to convince their 
sculptor friends—whom they were so glad to see 
present—that there is on the part of architects a 
sincere desire to co-operate for the advancement of 
the national attainment in this Art of the Monu- 
ment. It must be remembered that this is the 
making of History,and however careless the Nation, 
as a Whole, may be now, its future claim to be con- 
sidered cultured and highly civilised will be deter- 
mined te no small extent by these records. Success 
required reciprocal desire on the part of the sculp- 
tors, who, he thought, need fear no loss of the esteem 
in which they are held ; they would but follow the 
example set by their French confréres, who have 
certainly not suffered in reputation from their prac- 
tice, frankly and openly, to associate an architect 
with them from the very commencement of the 
composition of their designs. He (the speaker) 
believed firmly in the logic of wsthetic analogy ; 
by that he meant that the canons which, admittedly, 
govern one manifestation of art will not prove 
misleading when applied to another. No one would 
consider a picture to be complete, or exhibit it, 
without a suitable frame ; and he thought it equally 
true that no work of sculpture is complete without 
a studied setting, whether that were to be an arch 
of the Loggia di Lanzi or the bosky foliage of 
the Bobili Gardens. A frame was necessary, and 
this was one of the points Mr. Rickards had so 
wisely emphasised. If that were true, it followed 
that they must be wrong in their custom of 
almost invariably placing their public monuments 
on refuges in the midst of traffic. Those refuges 
were usually the by-products of the surveyor’s plan 
left by the intersection of roads in various direc- 
tions. They were usually most irregular in form 
and had no basis of anything like an architectural 
motif, yet they were continually selected for the 
sites of more or less important public monuments. 
Most of them would have observed with interest 
the small monument to Cardinal Newman near 
the Oratory. It was not a particularly important 
statue, perhaps, but it was an extremely pleasant 
composition, and that example might be followed. 
It had the further advantage that there was no back 


view, for to his mind the back view of a portrait 
statue was supremely uninteresting, scarcely of any 
more interest than the bare canvas at the back of a 
picture. He also thought that this question of a 
setting had even a political importance, because in 
India and such dependencies, where ideas were 
somewhat different from our own, he had been given 
to understand that the statue of a Ruler, which 
was placed in the open with no protection and no 
canopy, was really to the native mind a subject of 
ridicule, and gave great delight to the disaffected. 
He was sorry to say that all about India there 
were statues of Her late Majesty, Queen Victoria, 
which stood in the open and had no protection or 
shelter of any kind. This raised the question of the 
treatment of a canopy to a public statue. It was 
one of the most interesting problems for design 
which could be given for solution, and anyone who 
had tried it, even in the most elementary way, 
would look with respect on the Albert Memorial. 
That was a very extreme example of the use, and 
the very proper use, of a canopy. At the time the 
Queen Victoria Memorial was being discussed a 
very interesting article by Mr. Spielmann appeared 
on the subject, illustrated by such examples as the 
Monument to Peter the Great at St. Petersburg, 
the Maria Theresa Monument in Vienna, and other 
examples: when one compared these on the same 
sheet of paper with a presentment of the Albert 
Memorial it left one with a great deal of respect 
for the quiet dignity and sense of security which 
were afforded by the canopy. The others which 
were without canopies were splendid examples of 
sculpture, but they were all too freely treated— 
ladies and gentlemen riding up rocks, and that 
sort of thing. The canopy was, to his thinking, 
very necessary for the monument toaking. With 
regard to what Mr. Rickards said about the placing 
of a statue in conjunction with a building ; looking 
at the statue of the late Duke of Cambridge—a 
very excellent statue in its way--it always seemed 
to him to be placed, for a soldier, in an extremely 
unstrategic position. He would like to see it 
transferred to the courtyard of the Admiralty, or 
that some spaces had been left in the composition 
of the new War Offices which would be available 
for that and similar monuments to military heroes. 
If the powers that be would listen to Mr. Rickards, 
without any very elaborate buildings and new com- 
positions, plenty of suitable sites could be found. 
Take, for instance, the screen at Hyde Park Corner, 
a very beautiful piece of work ; hedid not think it 
would lose in effect if on either side of the entrance 
statues properly proportioned to the screen were 
placed ; two facing inwards and two outwards from 
the Park, with the screen of columns standing cle ur 
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between them and forming a background to each 
figure. Free statuary might also be placed inside 
the Park along the Knightsbridge Road. Those 
were sites available for sculpture without any 
serious vote on the Estimates in Parliament to 
enable them to be carried out. He thought it at 
least open to question whether the portrait statue 
really makes the most effective appeal to later 
generations; anyone who sat near the Achilles 
statue on a fine afternoon must notice the number 
of people whom it attracted, while the portrait 
statue, to the same hero, only a hundred yards 
distant, rarely received notice. As to this last 
example it should be known that the architect 
consulted was only allowed to revise the details of 
a composition already decided in its main lines, and 
further that, to save expense, his drawings were 
altered without his permission béing asked or 
given. He could not help regretting that there 
were not present the Commissioner of Works and 
other high officials who, at no distant date, would be 
concerned in the erection of memorials to the late 
King. They would have received some very valuable 
suggestions from the Paper. Mr. Rickards, if he 
might say so, had already had a very noticeable in- 
fluence on the artists of his own age, both sculptors 
and painters, and they should all look forward to 
the time when he would have an opportunity of 
taking part in the design of some important 
national memorial. He had the honour to propose 
a cordial and appreciative vote of thanks to Mr. 
Rickards for his Paper. 

Mr. BERTRAM MACKENNAL, A.R.A., in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said he was afraid he 
could not add anything as to what should be the 
right setting in an architectural sense, but they all 
seemed to hold by the portrait statue on its pedestal. 
He could imagine other ways of commemorating 
the great. The monument of a man should express 
his life and work, the soul of a man, and not his 
mere semblance. The latter might be placed in 
some great building devoted to this purpose. No 
one passing any portrait statue of @ man, as at 
present erected, felt the greatness of the man, A 
monument should, if possible, be set in surround- 
ings suitable to the man we wish to honour. We 
seemed to be going right into the old groove. 
Mr. Rickards said something about conceiving the 
new. The whole sentence had escaped him, but 
he agreed with it entirely. For instance, take the 
question of a monument to be erected to a great 
horticulturist. What did it mean, or what value 
had it, to put a portrait statue of that man in a 
square, however beautiful? It had nothing to do 
with the man. To make a true monument to such 
a man he would like to see a greensward backed 
by trees in one of our parks. The memorial itself 
might take the form of a large sculptured urn 
which should for ever bear some of the blooms he 
knew and loved. Take another type of man, such 
as Darwin. How should they make a monument 
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to such a man—his work was so great? The m¢ 
idea of Darwin suggests creation itself. Sculpt 
were bound to architects, but they were not bou 
on the old lines at all. He wanted every man tl! 
honoured to have in his monument somethine 
himself, his work, and his life—not merely ! 
image. He had very much enjoyed Mr. Rickar 
Paper, and seconded very warmly the vote of 
thanks to him. 

Mr. H. H. StarnHam [F/’] said that in regard io 
the remark made about the French sculptors ai 
architects always working together on monument 
he was not sure that that was their innate virt 
Public monuments in France were usually Govern 
ment commissions, and the Government took care 
that the pedestal should be designed by an archi 
tect, and the sculptor could not help himself. He 
was very much interested by the sketch of the 
unfinished work of Stevens’ Wellington Monument. 
He saw the points Mr. Rickards had mentioned, 
but his feeling about both those designs had been 
that what might be called the upper story of the 
architectural design was rather too high. It 
seemed out of proportion to the lower. That was 
a fault in both the preliminary sketch and the 
finished monument. Coming to the real point he 
wished to press about this question of monuments 
to men and the way to memorialise them, he did 
not think there was anything more depressing 
than the sight of those colossal frock-coated 
bronze figures to be seen from time to time in the 
octagon room in the Royal Academy, figures in 
which a costume had to be used, or it was supposed 
so, which was totally unsuited to sculpture, and 
which only emphasised the materialisation one 
wanted to get rid of. What he wished to urge was 
that the French in many of their monuments had 
hit upon the right way to do it. They very seldom 
made a complete portrait statue of a man. They 
put his portrait bust on the top of a pedestal or 
column, and they accompanied it by symbolical 
figures which had some reference to his character, 
his life, and his work. That was the real way 
to do it, and got over the great difficulty of the 
sculpture of modern costume. The old sculpture 
of the early Victorian period in blankets was 
absurd, but he maintained that the bronze frock- 
coats were nearly as absurd. He should like to 
remind people of the monument that was put up 
to Regnault the painter. There was a very fine 
head in bronze and a niche behind it, and a 
pedestal with a beautiful little boy beneath hold- 
ing up to hima palm branch. There was nothing 
materialistic. 'There was the man’s head, which 
was what one wanted to remember, and there was 
the suggestion of his work being crowned. With 
regard to the requirement of placing monuments 
in some fitting setting, there was a very good 
example of the danger of neglecting that in the 
case of a most beautiful sculpture group in Paris, 
first shown in the Salon three or four years ago. 
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He could not remember the name of the sculptor, but 
the monument was to Alfred de Musset, represent- 
ine his winged genius flying behind him touching 
hirm on the shoulder, telling him to take up his lute. 
It was a very beautiful thing, but they had put it 
in 2 little corner of the Rue de Rivoli, almost in 
the middle of the passage of traffic. Such a posi- 
tion for it was absurd. It ought to have been 
withdrawn altogether from the material world and 
put in a separate place where its poetic character 
would be appreciated. Another suggestion he 
should like to make on a subject which had been 
referred to. Mr. Rickards, in defining a monu- 
ment at the commencement of his Paper, men- 
tioned, among other things, any part of a building 
which had been erected not merely for utilitarian 
use. There was an admirable suggestion made in 
The Times a few days ago in an anonymous letter. 
Of course The Times put it in small print and in 
an out-of-the-way corner, as it was about art. The 
writer said the best monument to the late King 
would be to make a new facade to Buckingham 
Palace. He thought this an admirable suggestion, 
and he only wished the Institute would take it up. 
From the first moment that the Victorian Monu- 
ment was started he had urged that part of the 
memorial ought to be a facade to Buckingham 
Palace. The result of the present scheme would 
be a great sculpture group with a common- 
place facade behind it. Now that they were 
thinking of the possibility of a monument to 
the late King, he thought this suggestion which 
had been made in the public Press, but which had 
not been noticed or taken up, might be kept in 
mind at the Institute. He warmly supported the 
vote of thanks for the Paper, which had been 
illustrated by capital sketches. 

Mr. RICKARDS, in responding, remarked that 
he was not disappointed in his audience, in spite of 
the absence of the Commissioner of Works. He 
had been rather reminded of an article he had read 
by Mr. H. G. Wells in the Daily Mail, a very 
pessimistic article, in which he referred to the lack 
of opportunity given nowadays to anyone who was 
interested in a particular subject. He said that if a 
Nelson happened to arrive nowadays he was quite 
sure he would not be given any position in the Navy, 
and he did not think a Duke of Wellington would 
ever have a chance of coming to the front again. 
If he had had the space no doubt the writer would 
have gone on to say that no architect of any 
ability would be employed, and that a sculptor 
would be quite forgotten in his studio. Mr. Ince 
suggested competition by saying that if we had 
collaboration of this sort we must work together 
from the beginning. The way to insure that 
would be to have more competition for this form 
of decoration, so that if a man happened to be 
capable of designing a work entirely by himself 
in the way that Stevens did, so far as we know, 
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the work would be judged upon its merits; and 
if he could produce a sketch equal to that in the 
South Kensington Museum, and we had a com- 
mittee of experts to assess this particular competi- 
tion, and they agreed that this was the right thing 
to do, and they were capable of agreeing upon it, 
we should be sure of the right sort of thing. What 
he was leading up to was this: If a sculptor had 
not sufticient faith in his own architectural ability 
he could secure the right sort of collaboration, and 
if that happened to produce a better thing than 
anything else sent in, we should hope it would 
win the competition. Another point Mr. Ince 
spoke of was the lack of a canopy. It was 
interesting to remark how such a_ primitive 
Oriental idea as a canopy over a figure, sug- 
gestive of majesty, should at the present sophisti- 
cated period have been forgotten, as we have 
forgotten so much _ else. Mr. MacKennal 
spoke of the portrait statue, and said it did not 
seem to exist, but he (Mr. Rickards) thought the 
portrait statue of very great interest. He did not 
quite agree with Mr. Statham, because he was 
under the shadow of the Comédie Frangaise in 
Paris the other day and came across the statue of 
De Musset. It was not architecturally well placed, 
and it was not a very architectural feature, but it 
was not quite left alone in the traffic. It was in 
the shadow of the building, and it reminded one 
of the works of De Musset so closely associated 
with the theatre itself. He wished that De Musset 
had been accompanied by a few others. He had 
thought of mentioning that statue in his paper as 
something which suggested a placing, though not 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Statham might also 
take some comfort in the fact that frock-coats 
were now completely out of fashion, and fashionable 
sculptors would be unlikely to make very much 
more use of them. [Mr. STATHAM: There is 
one in the Academy now, I think.] Anyone who 
remembered the Gambetta Monument in Paris 
would agree that the portrait figure with a frock- 
coat flying in the wind had been very successfully 
treated. It showed how a clever sculptor would 
overcome a difficulty of that sort. In fact, as time 
passed dress began to have a character; even the 
most hideous came to possess a charm of its own, 
and it was worth while employing it. Costumes, 
of whatever period, were all parts of the expres- 
sion of the sculptor’s art, and he did not think 
a sculptor who had been working in the frock- 
coat period could afford to ignore it. He thanked 
the meeting for the appreciative way in which 
they had listened to his Paper. He wished he 
could have done a little better with the subject, 
but it would take a great deal more time. Per- 
haps if some of them had more opportunities in 
England of carrying out these examples, they 
might do a great deal more than merely theorise 
about them. 
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CHRONICLE. 


His late Majesty King Edward VII. 


On Saturday, 7th May, a telegraphic message in 
the following terms was despatched by the President 
to His Majesty King George : 

“ The Council and Members of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects tender to your Majesty 
their heartfelt sympathy in the loss sustained by 
the death of our Royal Patron.—Ernrest GEORGE, 
President.” 

The following acknowledgment was received by 
telegram from Buckingham Palace : 

“The King sincerely thanks the Council and 
Members of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for their kind sympathy.—EquErry.”’ 

The premises of the Royal Institute were closed 
on the 7th May, and also on the 20th, the day of 
the King’s funeral. 

A wreath of laurel, arum lilies, and orchids was 
sent to Windsor Castle, with the following inscrip- 
tion in silver on a black ribbon: “ From the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, In Grateful and 
Loyal Memory of His late Most Gracious Majesty 
King Edward VII., Patron of the Royal Institute.” 

The President, Vice-Presidents, and Hon. Secre- 
tary, by invitation of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s, attended the Service of Solemn Suppli- 
cation held in the Cathedral on Friday, the 20th 
inst., as representatives of the Royal Institute. 


The Institute’s Address to King George V. 

At the General Meeting of the Institute last 
Monday, before the ordinary business was proceeded 
with, the President, Mr. Ernest George, A.R.A., 
made a brief reference to the National loss, and 
especially to that which the Institute had sustained 
through the death of its Royal Patron, who had 
been associated with the Institute since the year 
1866. The President then called upon the Secre- 


tary to read the Address which, with the approval 
of the General Body as represented by that Meet- 
ing, the Council proposed to submit to His Majesty 
King George Y. 


The Address was as follows :— 
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THe Humsie anp Loyat ADDRESS OF THE Roya, 
INSTITUTE OF BritisH ARCHITECTS, TO His 
Most Gracious Masesty THE Kina. 

Muy it please your Majesty,— 

We, your dutiful subjects, the President a 
Council, on behalf of the Members of { 
Royal Institute of British Architects, aid 
of the Societies both in the United Kingdi 
and in the Dominions beyond the Seas in 
alliance therewith, beg leave humbly and 
respectfully to approach your Majesty, anid 
to offer our deep and heartfelt sympathy in 
the loss your Majesty, the members of the 
Royal Family, and the Nation have sis- 
tained by the death of your Royal Father, 
our late Most Gracious Sovereign King 
Edward VII. His late revered Majesty 
encouraged with his Royal and generous 
Patronage the art that is so dear to us, and 
we mourn with deepest sorrow, not only, in 
common with the rest of the British 
Empire, our beloved Ruler, but also the 
gracious and beneficent Patron of the Royal 
Institute. We most respectfuliy and duti- 
fully tender to your Majesty our sincere 
devotion and loyalty on your Accession to 
the Throne, and earnestly pray that the 
Almighty will grant your Majesty and 
your Royal Consort Queen Mary a long, 
happy, and glorious reign, during which 
the Nation may prosper, the arts flourish, 
and your Empire enjoy all the blessings of 
peace. 


The motion for the adoption of the Address 
having been formally moved from the Chair,— 

Mr, Epwin T. Hauy[F’.]said : I feel that in speak- 
ing to this motion it is difficult to say anything 
new, having regard to the fact that during the 
last fortnight so much has been said in respect 
to His late Majesty. But we are in an especial 
position, in that we are mourning the loss of a 
great Patron whose majesty has been recognised 
throughout the wide world. There have been 
emperors and kings, great patrons of the arts, and 
particularly of our own art, whose demise has 
been received even by their own peoples with 
equanimity, and by alien peoples with something 
less than equanimity, perhaps even with joy. 
But we have seen the entire world pay homagi 
to our great King, and I think that which 
differentiates him from all other patrons of the 
arts is this; he was so great that he did not 
specialise in the patronage of any one subject, 
but in the breadth of his sympathies and in the 
wide range of his interests he appealed to the 
peoples of the world in a way that is absolutely 
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unique, because each individual and each com- 
munity was touched with the warmth of his 
personality. When we consider the silence which 
last Friday obtained in every quarter of the globe 
where public traffic was stopped, we feel that such a 
silence spoke with a mightier voice than the thunder 
of cannon or the massed bands of the universe. And 
we, as a Royal Institute, have a peculiar right and 
privilege to acclaim the greatness which placed the 
late King on an Olympian height. We are the 
corporate children of the Royal Family, and as 
loyal sons we express the grief we feel at having 
lost our great head. While feeling this pro- 
found sorrow for our loss, we also desire to tender 
our loyal devotion to His present Majesty King 
George. Everyone who has come in contact with 
His Majesty has realised the great qualities 
which he is bringing to the discharge of his high 
office. He has ascended the Throne when the 
horizon of architecture is broadening, and we are 
looking forward to a day of great things for our 
art. It is, I feel sure, the prayer of everyone present 
that His Majesty may be endued with wisdom and 
strength long to reign over a devoted and happy 
people among whom the arts shall flourish. 

The motion for the adoption of the Address was 
carried in silence, the whole assembly standing. 


The Town Planning Conference. 

The Town Planning Conference (July 11-16) 
and the Annual Dinner of the Institute (July 15) 
have been postponed till October, owing to the 
lamented death of His Majesty King Edward VIL., 
the Patron of the Royal Institute. 


The late Professor Aitchison, R.A., Past President. 

George Aitchison, R.A., who died at his resi- 
dence in Harley Street on Monday, the 16th inst., 
in his eighty-fifth year, had been a member of 
the Institute for over forty-eight years, having 
been elected Fellow in 1862. His connection with 
the work of the Institute dates back some years 
earlier, the TRANSACTIONS for 1857-58 containing 
i Paper, “ On Colour as applied to Architecture,”’ 
which he read at a General Meeting on the 14th De- 
cember 1857. From the first he took an active part 
in the Institute’s affairs, reading Papers, serving as 
xaminer in the old Voluntary Architectural Exa- 
mination and as member of various Committees, 
including for some years the Chairmanship of the 
Literature Standing Committee. He was for many 
years member of Council, was Vice-President from 
1889 to 1893, and followed Mr. Penrose in the 
office of President, which he filled for three years, 
from 1896 to 1899. It was while serving as Pre- 
sident in 1898 that he was presented with the 
loyal Gold Medal for Architecture. His portrait, 
one of the most admired in the Institute Collec- 
tion, was painted by Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., 
on the commission of members, and presented to 
the Institute in 1900. His contributions to the 


Institute Transactions and JouRNAL include the 
following Papers beside that already mentioned : 
“On Iron as a Building Material” (1863-64) ; 
“ Progressive Use of Iron in Building ”’ (Conference 
1871) ; “The Late W. Burges, A.R.A.”’ (1883-84) ; 
“The Roman Therme ”’ (1888-89); “ The Late 
Mr. Pullan” (ib.) ; “Charles Robert Cockerell”’ (7b.) ; 
“ Byzantine Architecture ’’ (1891-92) ; “ Editions 
of Vitruvius wanting in the Institute Library” 
(1894-95) ; “The Use and Abuse of Marble for 
Decorative Purposes” (7b.); “Lord Leighton’s 
House ’’ (1896-97). Besides his various Addresses 
as President—each of them a model of erudition, 
research, and wisdom—Professor Aitchison pre- 
pared for publication in the JourRNAL some of his 
later series of lectures at the Royal Academy, viz. 
“St. Peter’s, Rome”’ (1900-02); “ The Learning 
of Architecture ’’ (1901-02); “Iron,” “Coloured 
Buildings,’ “Coloured Terra-cotta,”’ ‘ Marble” 
(1902-03) ; “Coloured Glass” (1903-04); “ Vi- 
truvius ’’ (1905-06) ; “ Excellence in Architecture” 
((b.). His contributions to discussions were especi- 
ally interesting. “He had always something 
scholarly to say,” Sir Wm. Emerson once re- 
marked, “and he always said it in the happiest 
manner, generally with some touch of humour, 
some expression of wit or wisdom culled from an 
old writer or classic work.” 

At the Institute Meeting last Monday, the Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. Henry T. Hare, having formally 
announced the death, said that all must feel that 
they had lost in Professor Aitchison one of their 
most distinguished members and a highly gifted 
architect. His presence in the Presidential Chair of 
the Institute had been marked by extreme ability 
in the conduct of its affairs and by the greatest 
courtesy and geniality. They felt that they had 
lost in him not only a distinguished member but 
also a very dear friend. Mr. Hare concluded by 
moving that the regrets of the Institute be recorded 
on the Minutes, and that a vote of sympathy and 
condolence be passed and communicated to the 
relatives of the late Fellow.—The resolution was 
formally put and carried in silence. 

The following is quoted from the interesting 
sketch of the late Professor’s career which appeared 
in The Times of the 17th inst. :— 


In George Aitchison the profession of Architecture 
loses a man of great learning and most diverse accom- 
plishments. In them he exemplified the many-sided- 
ness of his profession; and his long life and his early 
acquaintance with men of distinction made him in 
a remarkable degree a link with the traditions of 
the past. He was the son of an architect—his father, 
George Aitchison, being architect to the St. Katharine’s 
Dock Company, and the designer of the stations on 
the “London and Birmingham’”’ Railway, in days 
when the professions of architect and engineer were 
searcely separated. Such beginnings may seem un. 
promising for a man who was so devoted to the 
artistic side of his calling. Mr. George Aitchison, 
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senior, was a friend of Donaldson, Cockerell, Wyatt, 
and Barry; and the two first-named—so greatly 
distinguished in the study of Classical and especially 
of Greek architecture—were, in particular, friendly 
to the son also. Young Aitchison was sent to the 
Merchant Taylors’ School; articled to his father at 
the age of sixteen. In 1847 he became a student 
in the Royal Academy Schools, and in 1851 he took 
a B.A. degree at London University, distinguishing 
himself in mathematics. In 1853 he started for the 
Continent, secing much of France on his way to Italy, 
where he made a prolonged stay. In Rome he got to 
know Mason, and was by him introduced to Leighton 
and the much younger Poynter. Waterhouse and 
Burges, both students of architecture and afterwards 
fellow-members of the Royal Academy, also became 
friends of his. With Burges he made a tour through 
Central Italy and on into France; then turned back 
to Italy alone, and finally reached London in 1855. 

In 1859 he was takeninto partnership by his father, 
andon the latter’s death in 1861 succeeded him as archi- 
tect to the St. Katharine’s Dock Company, and later 
on became architect to the united St. Natharine’s and 
London and Victoria Dock Companies. Engineering 
work, the construction of wharves, and the building of 
warehouses and offices occupied him for some years ; 
but in 1865 he was, through the instrumentality of 
Leighton, given the opportunity of devoting himself 
to the more purely artistic side of his profession. In 
that year he began Leighton’s house in Holland Road, 
to which the Arab Hall was subsequently added. 
Quickly on this followed much work in town—for the 
Princess Louise at Kensington Palace, for Mr. Percy 
Wyndham, Lord Leconfield, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Eustace Smith, M.P., Mr. F. Lehmann, M.P., and 
others of note. In 1868 he built th 
the Thames Conservancy, which was decorated with 
a frieze modelled by Leighton; in 1877 Founders’ Hall 
in the City, and in 1886 the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company’s offices in Pall Mall. On the death of his 
friend F. P. Cockerell in the ‘eighties he undertook 
the completion of the house then buildingin South Audley 
Street for the late Mr. Stewart Hodgson, the original 
owner of Leighton’s ** Daphnephoria,” since included 
in the McCulloch collection ; here Walter Crane and 
other artists co-operated with him in the decoration of 
the rooms. Later he made additions for Mr. Stewart 
Hodgson at Lythe Hill, near Haslemere, also originally 
begun by F. P. Cockerell. Doubtless owing to his 
early connection with dock work, he was in 1889 
employed as consulting architect with regard to the 
foundations of an extension of the Poplar Union Work- 
house, which stands near the West India Docks on 
very marshy ground. 

But before this he was winning distinction in other 
fields of a nature for which his sound practical experi- 
ence, his travels, and his vast reading had prepared 
him. He was in 1881 elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, and lectured on Architecture on 
several occasions, being finally appointed Professor of 
Architecture there in 1887, a position which he held 
for eighteen years. . In 1898 honours fell thick upon 
him, for he was in that year promoted to the full 
membership of the Royal Academy and also received 
the Royal Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architec- 
ture. He was already a foreign Associate of the Royal 
Academy of Belgium, and later became foreign member 
of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts at Stockholm, 
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besides receiving many other honorary distinctions 
In addition to giving the lectures on Architecture at 
the Royal Academy his influence as a teacher was 
exerted in other directions, for he drew up the syllabu 
on the Principles of Ornament for the Science and 
Art Department at South Kensington, and was one of 
the examiners there. It is characteristic of his varied 
capacities that he was also for many years District 
Surveyor for East Wandsworth and Tooting, a large 
and not yet fully developed district in South London. 
In George Aitchison, as has already been said, has 
disappeared an architect trained in the great traditions 
of the Greek classical school. As was to be expected 
of one who in his youth knew Donaldson and Cockerell, 
his admiration for Greek art was intense and showed 
itself in the delicate mouldings which he loved to 
design for his marble, stone, and woodwork details. His 
sympathies were not merely Classical, however ; during 
his early visit to Italy he executed a series of water 
colour drawings of Roman basilicas and other churches, 
rich in marbles, mosaics, and frescoes, which in the 
‘fifties received scant attention from architects and 
painters. Doubtless his tour with Burges, who was 
nothing if not anenthusiast for medieval art, influenced 
him in his knowledge and appreciation of “ Gothic” 
buildings, though there is little trace of the “ Gothic 
revival’ in his work, which, on the other hand, 
and especially on the decorative side, showed in the 
materials he used—-in the marble and the gold mosaic, 
in the fine wood inlaid with ivory and mother-o’-pear! 
—the influence of his unorthodox Roman studies. 
His lectures and occasional papers were wide in their 
views, and in their range covered the whole field of 
architectural design, displayed a vast erudition, and 
were illumined by parallels, examples, and anecdotes 
drawn from every period and branch of history and 
literature. Finally, as became a student of Classical 
architecture and the Classics, his knowledge of Vitruvius 
and the printed editions of his writings, of which he 
possessed not a few, was great. He was a friend of 
many distinguished men, and in conversation his 
retentive memory supplied him with many apt and 
amusing illustrations of any subject under discussion. 
He had, indeed, a rare combination of opposite quali- 
ties—of strictly utilitarian knowledge with refined and 
delicate taste, severely practical experience with vast 
book-learning—yet he was always open to new ideas 
in archeology or new methods in present-day con- 
struction. He was, in fact, a type that new generations 
and new conditions are not likely to produce again. 


The funeral took place at the City of London 
Cemetery, Ilford, last Monday, the body being 


cremated. A service was held at Holy Trinity, 
Marylebone, by the Rey. E. Grose-Hodge, the 
rector, and the Rev. J. Messenger, a brother-in-law 
of Mr. Aitchison. The Royal Institute and the 
Royal Academy were officially represented. Among 
members present were the President, Mr. Ernest 
George, A.R.A., Sir K. J. Poynter, P.R.A. [H.F.], 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, O.M., R.A. [H.F'], Sir 
Wm. Emerson [F’.], Sir John Taylor [F’.], Sir George 
Frampton, R.A. [H.4.], Mr. John Belcher, R.A. 
[#’.], Mr. Reginald Blomfield, A.R.A.[/’.|, Mr. Henry 
T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, Mr. Goscombe John, R.A. 
[H.A.], Mr. Alfred Conder [F’.], Mr. J. D. Crace 
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A portrait of the Professor appears as a 
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frontispiece to the volume of the JourNaL for 1898, 


George Aitchison, R.A.: a Personal Note. 


Some men are best remembered by their accom- 
plished work and the renown which it has brought 
to them living, or alas! not till later. With others 
it happens that it is less their professional work, 
cood though it be, which is the main factor in the 
esteem in which they are held by their fellows, than 
some quality in the men themselves. 

George Aitchison’s work and his artistic powers 
were known and appreciated by his professional 
brethren and in the art world; but the erection of 
no great building had focussed attention upon his 
professional career. It was rather his wide grasp of 
the subject of Architecture as an ert, his well-stored 
mind, and that large and catholic love of art which 
held him aloof from controversy. Few men had 
read more in the older literature of architecture, 
none perhaps retained in mind so much of what he 
read, nor have I ever met a man who could, and so 
readily did pour out information and quotations 
from his store of reading, often from strange by- 
paths of literature. His fund of quotation and 
anecdote seemed inexhaustible. Probably no one 
could be in his society for ten minutes without 
experiencing this, which gave a special charm to 
his conversation, for it was never didactic, but 
came from him with a genial and kindly bon- 
homie that added to its value. Good talker as 
he was, it was not as a rhetorician. The words 
cume in a gentle flow, often broken by little 
hesitations, like the hill-side stream broken by the 
chance obstructions of rock or bank, and which 
only made his hearer more keen to listen. Full of 
humour, too, it was, for the short pause was often 
the prelude to a kindly witticism—and his wit was 
as free from bitterness as from personal offence. 
These are characteristics which should be recorded 
although their charm cannot be conveyed. 

The architect and his teaching will be remem- 
bered and held in honour by younger generaticns ; 
the man, his loveable nature and its influence 
on all who came in contact with him, can only be 
known to those who have lost him now. With 
them his memory will be held dear; for no short 
space will the remembrance of his smile and voice 
awaken keen regret; nor is it with feigned lips 
that they now murmur—* Vale /”’ 

J. D. Crace [ H.4A.]). 


Mr. Sydney Perks’ Paper on the Guildhall. 


The Paper on “The Restoration and Recent 
Discoveries at the Guildhall, London,’’ by Mr. 
Sydney Perks, F.S.A. [/’.], will be read before the 
Royal Society of Arts on the 1st June, having 
been postponed from the 11th inst. Dr. Philip 
Norman, F.S.A., will preside. The Paper is to be 
fully illustrated by lantern slides. 
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Ashburnham House and the Precincts of Westminster 
Abbey (azte, pp. 193-211). 

Dr. Armitage Robinson, Dean of Westminster, 
kindly gives permission for his interesting letter to 
Mr. Sirr to be published here :— 

“T have read your paper on Ashburnham House 
with great interest. It contains a good deal that 
is new to me. 

“T hope some day to be able to clear up the 
myth about the Misericord, and to show that it 
was a rcom upstairs, probably at the west end of 
the Refectory in a gallery, as at Durham. Then 
the ‘ Dean’s House’ will give us the old house of the 
Prior, which we know was considerable and which 
no one has hitherto been able to locate. The 
Elizabethan plan was printed, I think, in Walcott’s 
Westminster : it is very puzzling, but perhaps 
chiefly from its omissions. The photograph show- 
ing the ‘jutty’ is most interesting : this feature 
I had not known of at all : I should think it might 
quite well go back to Henry VII or Queen Elizabeth. 
In your sketch on p. 194 you have by a slip put 
Infirmary for Dormitory. The Little Cloisters 
(p. 211) were built by the Infirmarer in the 14th 
century; they were remodelled on an Italian pat- 
tern, I take it, by Wren: the accounts for both 
periods exist. I should think that it ought to be 
possible to find who lived in Ashburnham House 
(or its predecessor) in the time of the Common- 
wealth ; for the accounts of that time are well 
kept. As to the rise in rent when the house was 
let to the Crown, it should perhaps be considered 
that the low rent at which Lord Ashburnham held 
of the Dean and Chapter involved the payment 
probably of a large fine at the various renewals ; 
whereas the Crown had only an annual lease. 
These few notes will, I hope, show you that the 
paper is very interesting to me. I hope you will 
go forward and write about the great school and 
Dr. Busby’s museum, and his house, which I am 
sure Canon Duckworth would welcome you to see.” 

Lord Ashburnham mentions that the Ashburn- 
ham MSS., to which reference is made on page 204, 
were a collection formed by his late father, and 
they were almost exclusively of literary value. It 
would have been a singular accident, therefore, if 
they had contained any reference to the history of 
the family and incidentally to Ashburnham House. 
Lord Ashburnham adds that, as a matter of fact, 
the history of the Ashburnham family is unusually 
poor in records of every kind. 

It may be mentioned that the Elizabethan plan 
reproduced in Mr. Sirr’s paper is identified as part 
of Norden’s view of Westminster, 1593, in the 
notice of the paper in the Architectural Review for 
February 1910 (p. 116). 


The School of Architecture, Liverpool. 
Professor C. H. Reilly, M.A.Cantab. [A.], con- 
tributes the following particulars of the Old Blue 
Coat Hospital, which through the generosity of 
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Mr. Lever has now become the home of the School 
of Architecture of the University of Liverpool : 

“The building was erected in the years 1716 
1717, andisa good and complete example of Queen 
Anne architecture ; indeed the only one Liverpool 
possesses. It is situated ina quiet side street called 
School Lane, but faces the main thoroughfare of 
Liverpool, Church Street, across the grass of the 
pro-Cathedral churchyard. 

“The architectural interest centres in the build- 
ings surrounding the court, which were the first to 
be built, and have remained unaltered to this day. 
These the School now cecupies. The main block 
facing the gateway consists of the dining-room 
and chapel over it, now the exhibition room and 
main studio of the Schcol, two large rooms 90 feet 
by 40 feet, well lit with large windows on either 
side. The two wings were designed to accommo- 
date twenty-five children each, girls on one side, 
boys on the other. As in a court of a smaller 
Cambridge college, three doors lead from the court- 
yard to either wing, though the dormitory plan 
above does not admit of separate staircases. Hach 
door is emphasised by a 
little pedestal of stone 
steps with a flagged walk 
leading to it, giving a 
most picturesque and 
charming effect. 

“The windows in the 
flank walls, which are in 
excess in glass area of 
many a modern building 
and give ample light for 
studio purposes to the 
interior, are set well to 
the face of the brick- 
work, and by their broad 
frames and astragal bars 
carry through the sense 
of wall surface without 
any feeling of weakness. 
Indeed, these side facades 
offer a very practical solu- 
tion of the problem of an 
office building where light 
is important, for even the 
rooms with the oval win- 
dows are well and plea- 
santly lit. Externally 
the frieze of elliptical 
windows under the cor- 
nice, well set in a field 
of plain brickwork, is a 
delightful feature. 
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“The materials are 
small hand-made — red 
bricks and local sand- 
stone. Liverpool, like 


the rest of the north of 
England, suffers from x 
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Ruabon red pressed bricks, so that on the score of 
brickwork alone the building was worth saving, 
The windows are glazed throughout with blown 
crown glass. 

**T have been unable to ascertain the name of the 
architect or master builder, but the detail is the 
traditional detail of the period, with just a hint cf 
Inigo Jones’ influence in the main doorway oppo- 
site the entrance gates. 

“An interesting motto on the chapel frieze, 
“ CHRISTIANAE CHARITATI PROMOVENDAE INOPIQUE 
PUERITIAE ECCLESIAE ANGLICANAE PRINCIPIIS 
IMBUENDAE SACRUM ANNO SALUTIS MDCCXVII,”’ 
explains the original purpose of the building 
a motto we mean to keep now that the purpose is 
changed. 

“1 find from old accounts the cost of the building 
in 1717 was only £2,000 to £3,000; the agreed 
purchase price to-day is £24,000 to £25,000. But 
in the eighteenth century the accounts also show 
it was possible to feed, clothe, and educate a boy at 
the Hospital for £8 12s. a year, while his architec- 
tural successor to-day costs £30. That the train- 
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ing of the latter, however, will be the better for his 
new surroundings is not too much to hope for, and 
t any rate the thanks of architects are due to Mr. 
Lever, not only for saving so fine a building from 
the imminent destruction that threatened it, but 
lso for giving it to the service of our profession.”’ 


The Auld Brig of Ayr. 

In the Engineering Supplement of The Times 
of 11th May particulars were given of the steps 
which have been taken for the preservation of the 
famous Auld Brig of Ayr. The bridge consists of 
four spans, varying from 52 to 53 feet, and is 
12 feet wide between parapets. It will be remem- 
bered that decay had set in in the stones of the 
arches, and the foundations had become insecure. 
The founds of the bridge had originally rested on 
a cradle of oak beams (12 inches by 8 inches in 
section) placed on the boulder clay. This boulder 
clay has now been to a large extent replaced at the 
surface by fireclay and gravel, but is found again 
several feet below the cradle. All these oak beams 
were removed during the work of underpinning. 
The wood was generally in a good state of preser- 
vation. The following account is given of the 
work of reparation :— 

In 1907 a Preservation Committee which had been 

istituted decided that the work of restoration was too 
intricate to be entrusted to a contractor, and authorised 
Mr. W. 8. Wilson, of Glasgow, as their engineer to carry 
out the work by administration. The engineering features 
to be faced were the strengthening of the superstructure 
and the underpinning of the piers and abutments. In the 
lirst instance, after the necessary excavation of all loose 
material, a 9-inch layer of conerete was laid over the top 
ot each arch, concrete cross walls were built at each pier, 
he foundations for these walls being taken down to the 

lid masonry, and the spandril walls were strengthened 
by grouting with pure cement under an air pressure of 
tween 20 and 30 lb. per square inch. New concrete 
pandril walls were built midway between the existing 
walls. This completed the first stage of the work, which 
presented no difficulties, although the progress was slow, 
because the surface of the spandrils had to be pointed on 
he outside before grouting, and the interstices between the 
arch stones had to be scraped out and filled with cement 
before the 9-inch layer of concrete could be put down. So 
rough were these arch stones that it is surprising the 
bridge stood for so many years. The northern arch was 
rebuilt about two hundred years ago and was in a fairly 

xl state of preservation, although it was deemed wiser 
lo treat it similarly to the other three arches. 

When the superstructure was finished the more dangerous 

d complicated work was begun of securing the founda- 

ms by underpinning them with blue brick built with 

ecment. The three piers and the two abutments were 

underpinned. The flow of the River Ayr is greatest under 

e southernmost arch, and the bed of the river at the 

th pier was scoured out toa depth of 8 feet below the 

d foundations. Soundings were taken at this point, and 

( rete (in bags) was deposited to fill up the existing holes 

to prevent any further scour. The concrete was laid 

el (at a depth of 1 foot below low-water mark) under the 

dge to a point in a line with the western limits of the 

waters, and thence was carried at a slope of 4 to 1 fer 
stance of 30 feet down stream. 

A shaft was sunk down the centre of each pier and 
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behind the abutments, the water being kept out as much 
as possible by grouting the surrounding masonry with 
pure cement. These shafts were carried down 9 feet 
below the original foundations into hard boulder clay, 
and from the shafts mines were driven until the outsides 
of the founds were reached. These mines were securely 
timbered as they advanced, and cement grout was forced 
up through the temporary timber roof into the old founda. 
tions. As this grout hardened, and when the timber was 
withdrawn, it afforded a smooth surface which was neces- 
sary to make a satisfactory roof for the brickwork under 

building. During most of the time that the excavation 
of the various mines or sections was in progress a 4-inch 
centrifugal pump, driven by an 8-horse-power electric 
motor, was kept at work to deal with the intlow of water. 
This pump had a capacity of 375 gallons a minute, but 
even at full speed had considerable difficulty in keeping 
the water under control. When the mines were 
the outside of the piers, where the fireclay above the 
boulder clay had been practically washed away by the 
river and replaced by gravel and stones, the water at high 
tide often drove the miners to the surface. This occurred 
particularly at the southernmost and northernmost piers, 
where the scour of the river was worst. 

[he sections, 6 feet by $ feet, excavated 
vidually, and each built up before the next 
started. When each section had been made waterproof a 
layer of concrete was laid on the boulder clay, and the 
brickwork was then built in. The timber was withdrawn 
as the building advanced. In this brickwork 2-inch pipes 
were left, and the last row of bricks was keyed up to the 
foundations by means of iron wedges. The 
finally grouted through the pipes and the work completed. 
The most satisfactory feature of this part of the work 
was that, notwithstanding the large amount of excavation 
at each pier, there was absolutely no subsidence of the 
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structure. Not even a single crack appeared in the surface 
of the bridge. This fact is somewhat remarkable when it 
is considered that the material to the extent of 130 cubic 
yards was taken out at each pier and replaced by blue 
brick set in cement. 


There were 20 sections at each pier, and 12 sections at 
the abutments, of varying size, the largest being 6 feet 
long, 4 feet wide, and 8 feet high. When the under- 


pinning at each pier or abutment was finished the shaft 
was filled up with rubble concrete and the relaying of the 
roadway was begun, concrete jack urehing being laid from 
the side spandrils to the centre spandril wall. A layer of 
bitumen was laid on the top of the jack arching so as to 
prevent the surface water from reaching the arch stones. 

At the soffit (or under side) of the arches it was decided 
to cut away all rotten portions of stone and make up the 
cavities with cement. After the bad stones in an area of 
a square yard had been cut out to a depth of 5 inches, a 
timber shield was placed over the face of the arch and 
securely wedged into position. A hole was then bored in 
this shield, and grout was forced through under a pressure 
varying from 55 lb. to 60 1b. per square inch. When no 
more cement could be inserted it was left to harden, and 
when the shield was removed the cement had formed into 
a perfectly smooth surface and the arch at this point was 
absolutely sound. The air compressor attached to the 
erouting plant was driven by a 2 horse-power electric 
motor, which produced a pressure so high as 60 lb. per 
square inch with comparative ease. 

On the completion of this work at the arches in the 
spring of 1909 the work of the engineer was practically 
finished, since the stability of the bridge was assured, and 
from then until the present spring the work was carried on 
by the architect and archeologist, Mr. James A. Morris | /’.). 
During the progress of the engineers’ operations he had 
been making careful plans of the defective stonework with 
a view to cutting out the bad stones and replacing them 
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with new ones. This had been done } ially before, but 











it Was only about the beginnir L900 t rineel 
considered the structure secure ¢ f many 
stones being renewed. 

All the piers and part of the th abutment were com 
pletely refaced up to high-water mark | considerable 
number of stones in the face of the ‘ were also 
renewed, the new stones being jo ed ld stone 








by means of molten lead run into a prey | ti Both 
the parapets were taken down and l } with old 
and partly with new stones, but tl] | ne 1 curves 
were reproduced exactly. The remains of the old rd 
house at the north end of the l vere discovered 
during the removal of some old O} e remail 

have been surrounded b ili yo i therwl 





practically untouched. 





The Conduct of Architectural Competitions in the 
United States. 

The following is the cireular of advice 
issued by the governing body of the 
Institute of Architects with respect to thi 
of architectural competitions : 








rece ntly 
\merican 
conduct 










Competitions are instituted with th purpose of 
advancing the interests of the mel e American 
Institute of Architects be ves thatt nterest re best 
served by fair and equitable agreements between owne1 
and competitors, and it issues this « tatement 





of the principles which should unde 1 agreements. 
1. On Competitions ( r , A petition, 





when 











properly conduc ted, is a meat for the elect l or an 
architect. Asan incident, a good prelimi cheme may 
sometimes be obtained, but the Institut f the opinion 
that competitions are in the main of no advantage to the 





owner. It therefore recommends that, « pt in cases in 
which competition is unavoidable, an architect be 
upon the sole basis of } fitness for the 















2. On the Em) No 
competition should be instituted without the aid of a com 
petent adviser. He should be an chitect of the highest 
standing and his selection should t s first step 
He should be chosen with the greatest is the su g 
of the compe tition will de pe! l zely upo his ¢€ xpel ( 
and ability. His duties are to e those who hold the 





competition as to its form and terms, t ! ip the pro 







cramme and to conduct the competiti 

Competitions are at best slow and expensive ethods of 
choosing an architect ; dl it is vise to attempt to save 
either time or money by not having expert adviser. 





3. On the Qualifi 


ns of ¢ petit It i pre udicial 


to the interests of the owner that an 







admitted as a competitor who eannot it ivance 
his competence to design and exe te ] 
It is sometimes urged that b Imitt wh 
take part some unknown but | t designer may be 





found. It the object of L competition ere a set of sketches, 
such reasoning might be valid. But sketehes give no evi 
dence that their author has the tured tistle bility to 
fulfil their promise, or that he ] the te ical knowledge 
necessary to control the desi of the highly « 
structure and equipment of a modern 1 ling, or that he 
has executive ability for large affai t force to com 
pel the proper execution 
defend the owner's interests by associating an architect of 
ability with one lacking in experience has proven futile. 

$. On the Forms of ¢ t .—The f ving forms 
ol competition are recognised 

(a) Limited.—In this form participat is limited to a 
certain number of architects of ampl litication whose 
names are stated in the programme and to any one of whom 
the owner is willing to entrust the [his form is 
generally employed by cons¢ tive ¢ having large 




























nterests at stake. It has the advantage that the owney 
and the professional adviser may meet the competitors and 








fully discuss the terms of the competition with them befor 
the il issue of the programme. 

rhe Institute is of the opinion that, unless cogent reasons 
prevent it, competitions should be of the limited form. 





Open.—This form has sometimes to be employed on 
legislative enactment. It consists in permittin 
or all within certain limits—without regard 
to their q ialitications, to take part. 





| 
architects 


Approved Applicants.—In this form all archi 
tects who desire to compete make application accompanied 
s of their professional capabilities. The owne: 
with the assistance of his professional adviser, determin 

such applicants he deems capable of properly 
executing his work and issues invitations to all or a limited 
of them. This is obviously a much better form 
han the open competition, for if the standard be kept 


Vy evidence 


high, none but men of experience and ability will be ad 
mitted. Like the open competition, however, it fails to 


insure the participation of architects of the highest standin 

(7) Mixed.—In this form a limited competition is eo 
ducted simultaneously with one open to approved appli 
cants, the programme being uniform for all. This forn 
has the advantage of insuring the participation of are} 
tects of Known ability. 

(e) Double.—This form begins with a preliminary com 
petition of any of the above forms. From the participant 
therein are chosen a small number to take part in a second 
competition involving more highly elaborated drawings 
A variant of this form involves the selection, by means of 
a preliminary competition open to approved applicants, of 
certain architects who participate in the second competi 
tion with others specially invited. In this form the pro 
cramme of each competition should be issued to all simul 
taneously. 

rhe Institute fails to see that the results of double com 
petitions have in any way justified the length of time con 
sumed by them or the trouble and expense imposed on all 
concerned, 

5. On Anonymity of C 
tive anonymity is a necessary condition of a fair and 
unbiassed competition. The signing of drawings should 
not be permitted nor should they bear any motto, device o 
distinguishing mark. Drawings and the accompanyin 
sealed envelopes containing their authors’ names should be 
numbered upon receipt, the envelopes remaining unopened 
until after the award. 

6. On the Cost of the Proposed Work.—No statement of 
the intended cost of the work should be made unless it has 
been ascertained that the work as described in the pro 
ne can be properly executed within the sum named 
ral it is wiser to limit the cubic contents of tl 
‘ than to state a limit of cost. 
programme should neither require nor permit com 

to furnish their own or builders’ estimates of the 


Absolute and effec 


mmpeltitors. 


pet to) 
cost of executing the work in accordance with their designs 


Such estimates are singularly unreliable. If the cubage b 
properly limited they are unnecessary, but if required, they 
should be made for all designs by one unprejudiced perso 
€ mplove d by the owner. 
7 the Jury of Award.—To insure a wise and just 
ward and to protect the interests of both the owner and 
the competitors, the competitive drawings should be sub 
mitted to the judgment of a jury so chosen as to secur 
expert knowledge and freedom from personal bias. Fo 
reat importance the jury should consist of at least 
five members ; for work of less importance three may suttice 
The jury should be composed of architects, some of whom 
may be chosen by the competitors, and, when necessary, 
an expert on the special problem involved. 
It is the duty of the jury to study carefully the program 
nd al conditions relating to the problem and the competi 


4. ON hie 


work of g 
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tion before examining the designs submitted; to place out 
f competition any design that does not fulfil the conditions 
listinetly stated as mandatory in the programme ; to give 
unple time to the careful study of the designs; and to 
render a decision only after mature consideration. Unless 
there be strong reasons against it, the award of the jury 
hould be binding on the competitors and the owner. 

8. On the Competitive Drawings.—The purpose of an 
rchitectural competition is not to secure fully developed 
plans, but such evidence of skill in treating the essential 
elements of the problem as will assist in the selection of an 
architect. The drawings should, therefore, be as few in 
number and as simple in character as will express the 
eneral design of the building. Elaborate drawings are 
not necessary for a jury of experts whose judgment is ren- 
dered upon fundamental principles of design. Lengthy 
programmes and detailed instructions as to the desired 
accommodations should be avoided, as they confuse the 
problem and hamper the competitors. 

9, On the Programme.—The programme should contain 
rules for the conduct of the competition, instructions for 
competitors and the jury, and the agreements between the 
owner and the competitors. Uniform conditions for all 
competitors are fundamental to the proper conduct of com- 
petitions. 

Care should be taken that no provision of the programme 
be in violation of any Municipal, State or Federal law, and 
especially of any law under which the competition may 
be instituted. 

A distinction should be clearly drawn between the man- 
datory and the advisory provisions of the programme, that 
is to say, between those provisions which if not met pre- 
clude an award in favour of the author of a design so fail- 
ing, and those which are merely optional or of a suggestive 
character. 

It is difficult to summarise briefly the programme, but 
it should at least : 

(v) Name the owner of the structure forming the subject 
of the competition, and state whether the owner institutes 
the competition personally or through representatives. If 
the latter, name the representatives, state how their autho- 
rity is derived and define its scope. 

(6) State the kind of competition to be inst:tuted, and 
in limited competitions name the competitors; or in open 
competitions, if the competition is limited geographically 
or otherwise, state the limits. 

(c) Fix a time and place for the receipt of the designs. 
The time should not be altered except with the unanimous 
consent of the compe titors. 

(¢) Furnish exact information as to the site. 

(e) State the desired accommodation, avoiding detail. 

(f) State the cost if it be fixed or, better, limit the cubic 
contents. 

(7) Fix uniform requirements for the drawings, giving 
the number, the scale or scales,and the method of rendering. 

(i) Forbid the submission of more than one design by 
any one competitor. 

(t) Provide a method for insuring anonymity of sub- 
mission, 

) Name the members of the jury or provide for thei1 
selection. Define their powers and duties. If for legal 
reasons the jury may not make the final award, state such 
reasons and in whom such power is vested. 

(/:) Provide for placing out of competition any drawing 

set of drawings that has violated a mandatory provision 
if the programme. 

(/) Provide that during the competition there shall be no 
ommunication, except in writing, between any competitor 
and the owner or the professional adviser or a member of 
the jury; and that any information, whether in answer to 

ich communication or not, shall be given in writing 

imultaneously to all competitors. Set a date after which 
no questions will be answered. 
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(m) State the number and amount of payments or prizes 
for competitors. 

(rn) 1f possible name a date before which the final de- 
cision will be rendered. 

(0) Provide for informing each competitor of the result 
of the competition. 

(p) When possible provide for a public exhibition of the 
drawings. Provide that no drawing shall be exhibited or 
made public until after the award of the jury, and not then 
without the consent of the author. 

(7) Provide for the return of unsuccessful drawings to 
their respective authors within a reasonable time. 

(r) Provide that nothing original in any of the unsuccess- 
ful designs shall be used without consent of and compen- 
sation to the author of the design in which it appears. 

(s) Include the contract between the owner and the com- 
petitors. 

t) Include the contract between the owner and the archi- 
tect receiving the award. 

10. On the Agreement.—The programme should consti- 
tute a definite and binding contract between the owner and 
competitors, guaranteeing that an award of the commission 
to design and supervise the construction of the work will 
be made in favour of one of the competitors. 

Payments to or prizes for unsuccessful 
should be provided as follows : 

(a) In limited competitions, to each competitor a payment 
to cover the cost of the preparation of the drawings de- 
manded. 

(L) In open competitions of either sort substantial prizes 
for a certain number of competitors adjudged to have pro- 
duced the best work. 

(c) In mixed or double competitions the several classes 
should be paid as above indicated. 

The lack of a contract which becomes self-operative 
between the owner and the winner immediately upon the 
making of the award leaves their relations at a critical 
moment in an intolerable condition. Therefore the pro- 
gramme should, except in cases where such a course is not 
permitted by law, constitute a contract between the owner 
and the competitor to whom the commission is awarded, 
employing him to design and supervise the construction of 
the building. It should provide for procedure in accordance 
with and for payment at rates not lower than those named 
in the “ Professional Practice of Architects and Schedule 
of Proper Minimum Charges” of the American Institute of 
Architects. 7 

The contract should further provide that, immediately 
upon the making of the award, there shall be payable by 
the owner to the winner a sum equal to one-half of one per 
cent. of the estimated cost of the work for which the com- 
petition has been held, such payment upon the progress of 
the work merging in the total fee. Provision should also 
be made that should the owner for any reason wish to sever 
his relation with the winner, he may do so by paying him 
an additional sum equal to three-quarters of one per cent. 
(one and one-quarter per cent. in all) in lieu of carrying out 
the agreement to employ him as architect. Provision 
should further be made that if the owner fail, within twelve 
months of the award, to give the winner instructions to pro 
ceed with working drawings, or if at any time before the 
working drawings are started the intended work be aban- 
doned, there shall fall due to the winner three-quarters of 
one per cent. (one and one-quarter per cent. in all) in 
lieu of carrying out the agreement to employ him as 


competitors 


architect. 

11. On the Conduct of Architects—No architect shall 
submit in competition a design which has not been produced 
in his own oftice or under his own direction. 

The Canons of Ethies of the American Institute of Archi 
tects declare that it is unprofessional conduct for an archi- 
tect— 

(1) To take part in any competition the terms of which 
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are not in harmony with the principles 
Institute. 
(2) To attempt in any way, except a 


approved by the 


rised 


i duly auth 


competitor, to secure work for which a con petition 1s nm 
progress. 

(3) To attempt to influence, either directly or indirectly, 
the award in a competition in which he is a competitor. 

(4) To accept the commission to do the work for which 
a competition has been instituted if he acted in an 
advisory capacity, either in drawing the programme or 
making the award. 

12. On the Conduct of the Owner.—In order to main- 
tain absolute impartiality toward ; mpetitors, the 
owner, his representatives, and all connected with the 


enterprise, should, as soon as a competit determined 
upon, refrain from holding any communication in regard 
to it with any architect except the professional adviser. 
The meeting with competitors described Article 4, Sec- 
tion (a), is of course an exception. 

13. On the Positior f the Amer I Lite of Archi» 
tects. —The Institute does not presume to dictate the 
owner’s course in conducting competitions, but aims to 
assist him by advising the adoption of such methods as 
experience has proved just and wise. The Institute, how- 
ever, entertains such definite convictions upon the subject 
of competitions that its convention held Washington, 
D.C., December 14, 15 and 16, 1909, authorised the Board 


of Directors to issue this cireal l to inform members 


that the following resolutions approved by that convention 
are in effect : 

ResoLtvep.—That it is unprofe } conduct for any 
member of the American Institute of Architects t take part 
as a@ competitor or jw vr ? ( el ) nless ils pro 
gramme sna have rece f f the In- 
stitute uf the competition be ft ( e) f more than 
one Chapter, or of the C r f th yr be open to 
members of only one ¢ ] [ : { t the Bb ad of 
Directors be and it hereby is aut is ( h approval 
in the name of t I t rit 


ibove resolu 
March 
uthority to 
competition 
yn Competitions 


Members are, therefore, informed that the 
tion will be in force on and after 

1910, and that the Board has delegated its 
give the formal approval of thi i 
programmes to the Standing Committe 





aay ot 


and to w sub-committee on Competitions in each Chapter 
of the Institute, of which sub-committee the President of 
the Chapter shall be the Chairmar 

14. On the Duties of the Standing Com ee on Com 
petitions and of Sub-Committee n Competitions.—A 


competition practice must of neces ry for different 


occasions and in different parts of the ited States, con. 
siderable latitude of interpretat on given to the Standing 
Committee on Competitions and to sub-committees on 
competitions, which, however, should withhold the approval 
of the Institute unless in the main the programme con- 
forms to the spirit of this circular. 

Mandatory Instructions. Lhe fi nstruction 
are, however, mandatory. The appror f the Institut 
must be withheld from a ¢ 

(a) If it appear that the progr 5 consonance 


wet) thu l Vi 


(b) Unless the competilion 


all persons who canno ri e satisfac 
tw) of the owner their competence t { é execute the 
worl 

(c) Unless the progra 1 ( nal ad 
riser as cal ed fi rianA ‘ 2, or for e) ury as 
called for in Article 7, or for bo 

(d) Unless the programme « { vile contracts 
explicitly covering all the 7 ts set f ) cle 10, 

Kaceptions to Articles (b), (c), and ry e ide only 
when and in so far as their provision ntrary to lau 


Competition ritment of the 


s held by the 
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United States under the Tarsney Act and International 
competitions do not require the approval of the Institute. 

An appeal from the decision of any sub-committee ma: 
be made to the Standing Committee on Competitions of The 
American Institute of Architects, and thence to the Board 
of Directors. 

Re-erection of Crosby Hall. 

Nearly three years have elapsed since Crosby Hall 
disappeared from the City of London, and it has 
now been re-erected in More’s Garden at Chelsea, 
where it will form part of the new University hall 
vf residence. The work of reconstruction has 
been carried out with the utmost care by Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls, under the direction of the archi 
tects, Messrs. Wratten and Godfrey. All the ston 
and wood inside the building, and much of th 
external stone also, was marked and numbered, 
and has been replaced in the new building in 
corresponding positions to those occupied in th 
old one. The reconstructed building is a faithful 
reproduction of the Crosby Hall of the fifteenth 
century. Internally the Hall is almost exactly th: 
same as before, the stones of the walls, the windows, 
and the oak rafters being those which formed part 
of the old Hall in the City. The old stone floor 
was too much damaged to be removed, and it has 
been replaced by a wooden one. The floor timbers 
of the musicians’ gallery have been transferred to 
Chelsea and placed in their old position. It is 
hoped, in course of time, to erect an oak screen 
below the gallery, and also to replace the wooden 
front of the gallery as it must have been in olden 
times. At one end of the gallery, in the wall 
which had been built against in Bishopsgate, two 
new windows have been placed, corresponding to 
those at the opposite end of the gallery. A hexa- 
gonal oak lantern has also been erected over the 
roof in the position which such a lantern must have 
occupied formerly. ‘The beautiful oriel window, 
with its stone vaulted ceiling, has been replace: 
in its former position. In the outer walls the old 
stone has been retained wherever possible. ‘I'he 
Pageant Play with which it was proposed to mark 
the formal opening of the Hall has been postponed, 
owing to the death of King Edward, until next year. 


Competition for Designs in Glazed Brickwork. 

The Competition initiated by a Committee of 
Glazed Brick Manufacturers (noted in the JourNAL 
for 5th March, p. 392) has resulted in the produc 
tion of several designs of considerable merit, but 
none displayed such a combination of artistic 
quality with practical suitability to the material 
as, in the opinion of Mr. Max Clarke [/’.], the 
Assessor appointed by the President R.1.B.A., 
would justify the award of the first premium to 
any individual designer. Soaveral of the essays 
submitted have also been admirable, but in no case 
did a set of drawings and the essay sent with it 
attain anything like corresponding excellence. 
The Assessor has awarded prizes as follows :-— 
50 guineas to “ Grill,’’ John Greaves and L. Mac- 
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donald Gill; 50 guineas to “ Verona,’’ Alexander 
Peacock; 25 guineas to “Bricklayer’’ (with a 
hod), F. Van Baars; and six prizes of 2 guineas 
each. It is understood that the Glazed Brick 
Manufacturers will circulate reproductions of the 
drawings and selections from the essays. 

Annual Meeting of the Royal Archzological Institute. 

This year’s Meeting of the Royal Archeological 
Institute will be held at Oxford, from the 19th to 
the 28th July, under the Presidency of Lord Curzon, 
Chancellor of the University. The following is an 
outline of the programme : — 

Tuesday, 19th July.—Reception bythe Mayor at the 
‘Town Hall, followed by a reception by the University 
authorities and an address by Lord Curzon in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. In the afternoon, visits will be 
paid to the Bodleian Library, the Divinity School, 
bvasenose College, All Souls College, and the Church 
of St. Mary the Virgin. In the evening, Papers will 
be read in the Ashmolean Museum by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope on Dorchester Abbey Church and by 
Mr. Aymer Vallance on Ewelme Church and Hospital. 

Wednesday, 20th July.—Visits to various buildings 
at Dorchester, Wallingford, Crowmarsh, Gifford, and 
I;welme. In the evening, Paper by Mr. Aymer 
Vallance on the Development of the College Plan. 

Thursday, 21st July.—-Visits to the Colleges. In 
the evening, Paper by Mr. St. John Hope on the Early 
Leginnings of the English House. 

I'riday, 22nd July.—Visit to Christ Chureh, Fyn- 
sham, Stanton Harcourt and Yarnton. In the evening, 
Paper by Mr. C. Lynam on Oxford Castle. 

Saturday, 28rd Juiy.—Visit to Corpus Christi and 
Magdalen Colleges. Luncheon at Youlbury, by invita- 
tion of Dr. Arthur J. Evans, who will exhibit his 
valuable collections. 

Monday, 25th July.—Visit to Oxford Castle, 
‘Tiddington, Rycote Chapel, and Thame, and possibly 
to the Old Court House at Crendon. In the evening, 
Paper by Professor Oman. 

luesday, 26th July.—Exeursion by special steamer 
down the Thames to Abingdon, where the visitors 
will be the guests of Col. and Mrs. Good of Sutton 
Courteney Abbey. In the evening, Paper by Mr. F. E. 
Howard on Fan- Vaults. 

Wednesday, 27th July.—-Visits to Broughton Castle, 
Hloxham and Adderbury and, if time permits, to King’s 
Sutton. In the evening, the Annual General Meeting. 

Thursday, 28th July.—Visits to Witney, Minster 
Lovell, and Burford. 

The organisation of the Meeting is in the hands 
of Mr. G, D. Hardinge-Tyler, M.A., F.S.A., Secre- 
tary of the Institute, 20 Hanover Square, W. 
Non-members of the Royal Archeological Institute 
Wishing to take part in the Meeting must be intro- 
duced by Members ; the price of tickets to non- 
members is ‘I'wo Guineas. 

The A. A. Sketch-Book. 

(he first quarterly part for 1910 of the Archi- 
teclural Association Sketch-Book is devoted en- 
tirely to reproductions of premiated and other 
drawings which figured in the exhibition last 
January, of works sent in for the R.I.B.A. Prizes 


and Studentships. The drawings represented— 

25 sheets in all—include (1) Perspective View 
of S. Maria delle Carceri, Prato, by A. G. Hender- 
son; (2-7) Measured Drawings of the Wellington 
Monument, St.Paul’s Cathedral, by J. M. Whitelaw ; 
(8-12) Hotel Carnavalet, Paris, by Cyril A. Farey ; 
(18-15) Claypole Church, Lines, by J. L. Berry ; 
(16) Chapel of St. Leonard, Kirkstead, Lines, and 
(17) Lantern Tower of St. Peter’s, Howden, Yorks, 
by J. B. F. Cooper; (18) Reod Sereen, Kiuton 
Church, 8S. Devon, by W. T. Benslyn; (19) Mea- 
sured Drawings of Steeple, St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, 
by Walter L. Clarke ; (20-24) W. Portico, St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by A. F. E. Poley ; (25) Library, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, by C. D. Carus-Wilson. On 
the large scale of the Sketch-Book the reproductions 
appear to almost as much advantage as the originals 
themselves, and the Editors are to be congratulated 
upon this useful and very handsome memento of 
the year’s exhibition. 

The late H. L. Fedden [/’.). 

Herbert Launcelot Fedden, whose death occurred 
on the 8rd May, was elected a Fellow of the Insti- 
tute in 1907. He was articled to Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney, and after serving in the cftices of 
Messrs. EKdmeston & Gabriel, Messrs. Kidner & 
Berry, Mr. H. O. Cresswell, and the Housing 
Department of the L.C.C., started practice in 
Hart Street, W.C., moving afterwards to Great 
Russell Street, and finally to Bloomsbury Square. 
His practice consisted mostly of country work, 
and amongst others, houses were erected or altered 
from his designs at Caterham, Margate, Lee-on- 
Solent, Ashampstead, Catts Farm near Newbury, 
Bungalow at Chaldon, Surrey, “The Fields,” St. 
Briavels Common (near Monmouth) and Mocdy’s 
Down, Barton Stacey. Mr. Fedden was a good 
water-colour painter. His own drawings of exe- 
cuted work were on several occasions exnibited at 
the Royal Academy.—Frank J. Porter [.). 


The Illuminating Engineering Society. 

This Society was formed last year with the object of 
bringing together engineers, architects, members of the 
medical profession, and others interested in illumination, 
in order that an impartial and international platform 
might be provided for the discussion of problems of this 
kind. During the session the membership has steadily 
increased, and is also of a very representative character 
The inaugural meeting took place on 18th November, 
1909, when the President, Professor S. P. Thompson, 
D.Se., delivered the opening address. This was followed 
by four discussions in 1910 on * Glare, its Causes and 
Effects,” and *“ The Measurement of Light and I]lumina- 
tion” respectively. A feature of the proceedings was the 
exhibition, by the inventors, of different types of instru 
ments, and the demonstration of their actual use in prac- 
tice. Contributions to these discussions were made by 
eminent foreign members of the Society. For the next 
session arrangements are being made for papers on such 
subjects as the lighting of streets, shops, libraries, schools, 
&c., and the recent development of gas and electric light- 
ing, &e. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON THE POSSIBLE 
ORIGIN OF THE DORIC ORDER 
OF GREEK ARCHITECTURE. 

By Francis Epwarp Masry [I 
The following notes were written during a visit 
to the Mediterranean some three or four years ago, 
and after a careful examination not only of the 

remains of buildings situ, but also of tl 


tne richly 
furnished museums of Cairo and Palermo, of Athens 
and Naples. In such congenial and inspiring sur- 
roundings the dry bones of “the Classic Orders” 
seem to take flesh and to live again. The Greek 
Doric style is no longer presented in 
completeness and thin perfection of copperplate 
engravings, but becomes a tangible reality woven 
into the history of the fierce, strug , cruel, clever 
races that lived and fought died and passed 
on the torch of their art traditions for hundreds, 
nay thousands, of years b he adyent of the 
Periclean Athens whose achievements are so well 
taught to the youth of the Royal Academy Schools. 
In those student days the writer had been puzzled 
by the want of any explanation of the mysterious 
and sometimes unmeaning nature of the details of 
the “ Dorie style,” and had turned vainly to the 
‘introduction ’’ where, illustrated by a few wood- 
cuts borrowed from Viollet-le-Duc and others, a 
brief description was given of the theory of its 
supposed origin across which improbability was 
written large, demanding an amount of faith and 
imagination equal to that juired of the young 
scientific inquirer who is told th if in the first 
chapter of Genesis he reads for days “ 
“ periods’ all apparent conflict b 
and scientific truth will disapp 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find in these 
days of advanced research a certai epticism with 
regard to the probability or otherwise of any wood 
construction having, however indirectly, inspired 
the massive limbs of early Doric 
which is the more excusable when it re 
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dogma 


tween 


1 scepticism 


Ine mb red 


that the further back we trace its remains the more 
massive is their character, and consequently the 
more difficult to link to their origin with their 


alleged slender prototype. 

Iurther discoveries, more careful study, and— 
above all—the wonderful growth during recent years 
of a new and more s spirit of criticism 
have contributed fresh links to the chain of evidence, 
or at any rate of suggestions, 


courageou 


although the con- 
elusions they seem to point to have not, so far as 
the writer knows, hitherto been drawn attention to. 

I will state at one y belief that the main 
cround of error and source of difficulty in the past 
has lain in attempting to 


rin of the 
style from a wood prototype, due to the supposition 
of the whole “order ”’ imultaneously 
from a common origin or under identical con 
ditions. If, however, we separate the constructive 
features into their two natural divisions, the wall 


trace the o1 


being derived s 
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and the roof, z.e. to consider the probability of th 
column and lintel owing their development to 
entirely different sources from that of the roof with 
its constructional and decorative features, th 
obscurity and improbability surrounding the in 
quiry begin at once to disappear. 

Let us try to follow the conclusions toward 
which this treatment of the subject leads us. Th 
column and lintel in Greek Doric thus tak 
in themselves need no fantastic theory to explain 
the origin of their proportions, history, and develo) 
ment. Their descent can be readily traced fro 
prehistoric monuments common to all the peopl 
of the Mediterranean and North-West Europe whic 
abound frem Sardinia to Stonehenge, whilst f 


direct inspiration we need look no further tl 


Keypt, bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea 
that great highway of communication and contaci 
between the peoples of the ancient world. 

I submit, then, that all available evidence poin 
to the prototype of the colonnade and lintel bein 
of far greater antiquity than the wood roof, which 
they became subsequently the means of supportin 
and this, if accepted, disposes at once of the w 
reasonable theory that enormously massive column 
and lintels were designed to support a ceiling and 
roof of wood, 

The earliest structures, as we may learn by recent 
discoveries, took the form of a dolmen or cella; * 
or, in later developments, if a treasury were to bi 
enriched or an important tomb to be honoured, 
with an added peristyle. The roof seems later to 
have been developed, connecting the peristyle with 
the cella ; and this proving insufficiently resistive 
toaccident, time, and weather, a protecting sheathing 
was applied to cover the more exposed parts. 

In this connection the reader needs no reminder 
of the high degree of dé velopment in the plastic 
arts reached by the Mediterranean peoples in re- 
motest times as evidenced by the richness of their 
remains, and also of their extensive use in temple- 
building, as shown by the quantity of terra-cotta 
débris which has been found from time to tim 
during the excavations at Olympia and elsewhere. 

It seems probable that the column and lintel of 
stone supported, in the earliest developments of the 
style, cross beams having their ends cased by terra 
cotta tiles, the spaces between filled by modelled 
panels called metopes of the same material, whilst 
the rafter ends forming the eaves were cased in a 
similar manner, crowned with a gutter formed to 
collect the rain-water. 

It is suggested that this stage of development 
combining the stone supports with the protected 
roof woodwork once having been reached, probably 
lasted through centuries—suftficiently long for it to 
have assumed stereotyped forms dictated from thé 
constructional necessities, until the progress of the 


* It is instractive to note the persistence of tradition | 
the ancient Etruscan preference for circular structure 


the monuments of Rome. 

















POSSIBLE ORIGIN | 

centuries, providing increased facilities together 

with growing needs and ambition, achieved a stone 

construction throughout, although following in its 

forms what had become traditional treatment. (See 
stration.) 
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I would here submit evidence of a few indications 
which may be considered as offering some encourage- 
ment of the conclusions I have formed and put 
forth here for criticism : 

(A) The raking line taken not only by the cor- 
nice, but by its soflit following the slope of the 
rafters, is an obvious treatment, assuming that 
terra-cotta slabs protected their exposed surfaces. 
Notice also the bed-mould to cover the wall plate 
flat in sections as becoming an applied casing, 
shallow in character, and enriched with the egg-and- 
dart identical with the same mould found upon 
various early Greek terra-cottas. 

3) The treatment of the triglyphs, the curious 
design of which hitherto has not been satisfac- 
torily explained, z.c. the grooves. If one admits 
their suggested origin the reason is at once found 
in the necessity of forming these grooves to assist 
the even baking of large tiles—a custom still sur- 
viving in the tiles manufactured to this day in 
M rseilles. 

C) The treatment of the metopes. These have 
always been a puzzle to the writer from the fact 
that the delicacy and detached treatment of this 
decoration seems so out of relation, and of scale, 
with the almost terrible severity and the massive 
character of the beams and columns immediately 
beneath them. The freedom and elasticity of this 
treatinent is essentially one born of bas-relief worked 
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in a plastic material, but which has kept its original 
traditional character even after becoming stereo 
typed like the cornice features into a formal aca- 
demic “ st 

(D) he indication of painted decoration, 
which, assuming the theory we advance to be 
worthy of consideration, is readily accounted for ; 
for we have evidence that the early Etruscan terra- 
cottas were invariably painted, whilst apart from 
this custom it would seem naturally desirable to so 
treat them in order to bring them into harmonious 
tone and texture with the stone or marble treat- 
ment below. In support of this view we have the 
evidence that, where painting has continued to the 
above-mentioned features (supposing they had been 
imitated later in marble and stone), they bear strong 
family likeness to similar decoration upon the early 
vases, as may be seenin the remains of Selinunto, 
in the museum at Palermo, and elsewhere. 

Again, have we not further support for our view in 
the fact that when marble was not forthcoming it 
was the custom to plaster and decorate the stone- 
work, following the treatment employed in the case 
of terra-cotta ? 

This would also account for the painting ef cer- 
tain features of the temples when they were entirely 
in marble, for it will be found that it was applied 
to those features of the entablature which we are 
endeavouring to trace as having been traditionally 
so treated from remote terra-cotta ancestry. 

Perhaps as an added note I may point ont that 
the treatment of ceilings in Doric architecture, such 
as remains, suggests an original prototype in wood 
construction, the beams cased with terra-cotta sup- 
porting panel tiles of the same material laid upon 
their upper side. 

Positive evidence in support of these conclusions 
is perhaps furnished by the fact that only the 
columns and lintels are found preserved among 
the remains of certain temples; the disappearance 
of the cornices, ceilings, and roof, owing to their 
mcre perishable nature, leaving intact the stone 
supports, would thus be readily accounted for. 
The thin and britule terra-cotta casing would 
naturally quickly disappear when the disintegration 
of the woodwork had once taken place. 

The gradual development suggested in the above 
notes involves no revolutionary disturbance of ac- 
cepted theories, but rather points to a more gradual 
change, accounted for by the desire for greater 
permanency in construction for sacred buildings 
because of the noble uses to which they were dedi- 
cated, as well as the practical benefits offered to so 
supremely important erections, ensuring protection 
from fire, time, weather, or the enemy, whilst it 
explains all that has hitherto seemed improbable 
and contrary to common-sense in previous theories 
attempting to materialise that mysterious period of 
transition (which is felt to have existed, although 
never able to be proved) for the acceptance of 
practical minds. 

I hope it may be found upon closer examination 


” 
style. 
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that the evidence claimed 

considered not only uncontradicted | 
indications, but rather as hel to supply a reason- 
able explanation, in however crude a form, of much 
that hitherto has inderstand in 
the great temple style, due to the cireemstance that 
it has been only handed down to us at the latest and 
most permanent stage of its pment. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


STANDARDISATION OF FORMULA. 


Vay 1910. 

To the E 

DeAR Sir, 
to the standardisation ( 3) bols used in 
formule emanated from Tustitute, 
and I am given to understand question 
has been referred for consid Joint 
Committee on Reinforced ( 
appears to be resuming th 
so fruitful of result a few year ick, Of 
thusiasm on the question of formul byiously 
impossible to raise the slight Yet, in 
the science of structural desic consti- 
tute the everyday and the 
modern practice of architecture ‘is ch that few 
buildings are erected in which some statical caleu- 
lations are not necessary. Cons 


Pome 


1 Suggestion as 


tools ot 


[ believ 
that if it should be found possible satisfactorily to 
standardise the symbols used, and generally to 
untie the unnecessary knots wi lich the subject 
of formula is bound, the ould be much 
appreciated by the maj irchitects. The 
fact that the professi n practically 
inarticulate on the subj denote so 
much a lack of interest 


ently 


hope in the 
prospect of simplifying the structural formule in 
present use. The Joint ymmittee, when dealing 
with reinforced concrete, succeeded in a big task, 
and I suggest that,in this case of undardisa- 
tion of formule, the the 
spade work having already been done by the Con- 
erete Institute—and the value of successful achieve- 
ment is at least quite as great. I trust that the 
Committee have decided to concentrate their energies 
on this question.—Yours faithfully, 

Hot ACE Cl 


the st 


] . 1 } 
labour is less arduous 


BITT 
STONE TER’S, BARTON. 
R lL Arcl f 19 V 
Ril DAs, 
Srir,—I venture to correct a 
on page 552 of the JouRNAI 
There Mr. Francis not a single 
member of the Royal Arcl rical Institute, at 
their visit to one of the Barton churches last year, 
noticed the stone rood, Mary and 
the mullions of an aisle 


ROOD, ST. PE 
1910. 
To the Editor, JouRNAI 

Lich appears 
. for 7th May. 


Bond 


John, carved on 


window. 
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This statement is incorrect. I organised an 
was present at the meeting, and I know that i 
was noticed by many and pointed out to others by 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Mr. Aymer Vallance 
Moreover, a reference to it appears in the report 
the meeting in the Archeological Journal, lxvi, 357. 

[t would be a strange thing if not one of over 
hundred members who were present at St. Peter’s 
church, Barton-on-Humber, on July 26 last should 
have noticed so well-known a feature as the stone 
rood on the east window of the north aisle. 
Your obedient servant, 

G. D. Harpince-TYLer, 


Secretary, Royal Archwological Tnstit 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. A 
Special Meeting of the Council was held on the {th 
st., Mr. G. C. Ashlin, R.H.A. | 7°.|, presiding, and the 
ollowing resolution was passed :-—* We, the Council 
he Royal Institute of the Architects of 
assembled, desire to 


lreland in 
protou id 
at the death of our revered and honoured Sove- 
reign, His Majesty King Edward VIL., and to convey 
with loval and dutiful respect to His Majesty King 
George V., the Queen Consort, and the other members 
of the Royal Family our deepest sympathy in their sad 
beréavement.” 


express our 


rrow 
SOrTOW 


MINUTES. XIY. 

\t the Fourteenth General Meeting of the Session 
1909-10, held Monday, 23rd May 1910, at 8 p.m.—Present: 
Mr. Ernest A.R.A., President, in the Chair; 
25 Fellows (ineluding 9 the Coun 
33 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 

Hon. Associates, and several visitors—the Minutes of 

Annual General Meeting held 2nd May 1910 having 

lready published were taken as read 
und signed as correct. 

fhe President having referred to the death of his 

ijesty King Edward VII., the Patron of the Royal Insti 

, the Secretary read the Address which the Council, 

1 the approval of the meeting, purposed sending to the 
Home Secretary for submission to his present Majesty. 

rhe adoption of the Address having been formally 
moved, and Mr. Edwin T. Hall having spoken thereto, 
I all present standing. 


George, 
members of 


ante, p. db | 


the motion was carried in silence, 

Che President announced that the Town Planning Con- 
ference and Annual Dinner would be postponed till October. 

[he Hon. Secretary announced the death of Herbert 
Launcelot Fedden, Fellow, elected 1907. 

The Hon. Secretary further announced the death of 
Professor George Aitchison, R.A., Past President, and 

vas resolved that the regrets of the Institute for the 
loss it had sustained be entered on the Minutes, and that 
a message olf sympathy and condolence be addressed to 
the relatives of the late Fellow. 

[he following Associates attending for the first time 
since their election were formally admitted—viz., Herbert 
Kenchington and Geoffrey Hyde Williams. 

\ Paper by Mr. E. A. Rickards [F’.] entitled ‘“‘ The Art 
of the Monument” having been read by the author and 
illustrated by lantern slides, a discussion ensned, and a yote 
of thanks was passed to Mr. Rickards by acclamation. 
The Meeting separated at 9.55 p.m. 








